‘THE NEW YEAR FOR 
THE TREES’ 


‘ He that keepeth thee slumbereth not.’-—PsALM cxxi. 25 


O-DAY is the fifteenth of the Hebrew 
month Shebat—a red-letter day in the 
Hebrew Calendar, where it is designated ‘The 
New Year for the Trees.’ It is one of the 
minor feasts of the year, and its advent is still 
marked by some slight changes in the Order 
of Public Prayer. Some years ago, as I can 
\ testify from my own pleasant recollections, it 
was made the occasion of a school-children’s 
half-holiday. The New Year for the Trees— 
it isa quaint title. What is its origin? The 
Law! exacted from the Israelite a tithe of his 
produce, and he was bound to render it year 
by year. With the object of facilitating the 
computation of the tithes due in respect of 
each year, the Rabbins fixed a date on which 
the year was deemed, for the purpose of the 
tithe, to have ended. In the case of the 
tithe of fruit-trees this date was the fifteenth 
of Shebat, and it was selected because for the 
Talmudic Sages it marked the termination of 
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the winter or, at least, the severer part of 
it. With that day was supposed to come the 
end of the trees’ long sleep. The sap began 
to.tise once more, and the first feeble move- 
ment of a life took place which was to mani- 
fest itself more vigorously later on in the bud 
and blossom of spring. It was, then, the end 
of the old year and the beginning of the new 
for the great world of vegetation.! 

With the loss of Palestine, and the conse- 
quent decay of the institution of the Tithe, the 
New Year for the Trees lost its practical 
significance long ago; and yet its advent is 
still religiously noted in the Calendar, and 
welcomed by the Synagogue. Judaism does 
not willingly part with any of its old observ- 
ances ; it will not, without a struggle, relegate 
a traditional institution to that limbo of dead 
ceremonial whence there is no returning. | 
And surely this is a right policy, so long as 
the observance thus preserved is capable of 
awakening some inspiring memory, of giving 
point to some useful truth. Perhaps, in this 
case, the poetic idea which underlies the cold 
legalism of the institution has captivated the 
mind, and ensured to this New Year for the 
Trees what little vitality it enjoys. At any 
rate, there is something that takes the fancy 
in a celebration which does honour to the 
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earliest signs of earth’s re-awakening. Juda- 
ism in all its phases has ever kept in sympa- 
thetic touch with external Nature. In the 
medieval Ghetto—squalid, gloomy, miserable 
—outwardly prosaic in the highest degree— 
scant blossoms of poetry always lived to mock 
at their stern surroundings, like the flower told 
of in the story, which sprang up in a prison 
to gladden the poor captive’s heart. The Jew 
had ever his bright dreams of national re- 
surrection to make the dark night of oppres- 
sion glorious; but the physical sordidness of 
his lot, too, was relieved at times by a gracious 
ceremonial which linked his spirit to Nature 
in joyous communion. Passover drew for him 
a picture of the splendour of the spring far 
transcending the reality on which he gazed 
with the eye of flesh. An ideal summer shed 
its glory upon him at Pentecost, the Day of 
the First Fruits. The rustic hut which he 
made his dwelling, the citron and the palm- 
branch with which he filled his hands on the 
Autumn Feast, led him back for all too brief 
a space into an idyllic life to which his race 
had been for centuries a stranger. These 
glimpses of an earthly Paradise made the 
three great Festivals, with their religious 
teachings, all the dearer, all the more gracious 
in his eyes. And so it was, perhaps, that he 
cherished this New Year for the Trees, 
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honouring it because it told him of the coming 
end of the long winter, because it bade him 
think of the time when the icy fetters that 
bound the earth should be unlocked, when 
the trees should bud and the flowers peep 
from the soil, and the stream go once more 
on its way singing, to match the liberated 
note of the bird. 

To us, at least, this half-forgotten feast 
may tell such tidings. The turning-point in 
the winter is come, and Nature is entering on 
her New Year; her death-like trance is over, 
and faint signs proclaim the return of life. 
There is a nameless stir in the air; the kiss 
of the sun, just now so cold, has some passion 
in it; the grass raises its bowed head once 
more. Visions of spring gladden our hearts. 
Earth and sky are clothed by fancy in a robe 
of glory. We picture to ourselves the delights 
of the summer with its warm embrace, its 
invitation to the joys of the country-side. 
How different from our late experiences ! 
How different from the piercing cold, the 
cheerless frost, the dreary monotony of the 
snow-scenes, which have been with us so 
long. But a day or two ago we could scarce 
look beyond the present. Now we can look 
forward, and hope. Warmth and light and 
joy have ceased to seem impossibilities. The 
half of a world is no longer to be cut off by 
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the cold, or killed by the subtle poison that 
lurks in the darkness.! There will come a 
time after all when the weak shall get strong 
again with the life-giving breath of the balmy 
air, when the suffering which winter has 
brought in its train shall be exorcised like an 
evil spirit by the summer's magic. The 
regular sequence of the seasons is not to be 
broken, though once it seemed as if the frost 
would never relax its iron grip. The old, old 
promise is still a living one, ‘ While the earth 
remaineth, seed-time and: harvest, and cold 
and heat, and summer and winter, and day 
and night shall not cease.’2 God may seem 
to forget His covenant; but He remembers 
it ever. He that keepeth us, slumbereth 
not. 

It is a truth worth gathering from the 
whispers of the season. This unbroken suc- 
cession of night and day, of cold and heat, is 
but typical of Nature’s working. Never does 
she disappoint us. Now she may seem to 
halt, and now again to march with unusual 
haste; but she goes by the appointed road, 
by the King’s highway, not by devious, unsus- 
pected paths. She does her tasks in orderly 
fashion, not erratically. She is bound in the 
bonds of rigid law, and cannot escape from 
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them. It is in this certainty of her operations 
that we discern the finger of God. Once it 
was thought that physical science, in revealing 
the mechanical character of natural phenomena, 
had given the death-blow to religion. In 
proclaiming the sovereignty of Law it seemed 
to have dethroned God. To-day we see more 
clearly, judge more justly. The more orderly 
the plan of the Universe, the more inexorable 
the statutes which control its working, the 
more certain becomes the wisdom of the 
Designer, the more evident the power of the 
Ruler. Every new link in the chain of testi- 
mony which proves Nature to be an unintelli- 
gent machine, acting with all the machine’s 
precision, increases the need to postulate an 
intelligent Mind as an explanation of that 
precision. If only once this regularity were 
interrupted, then might we doubt God. If 
only once the winter ended not at its ap- 
pointed time, but invaded and annexed the 
domain of the summer, if only once the night 
usurped the place of the day, the sea ceased 
its monotonous ebb and flow, then might we 
believe that the Universe, and with it man’s 
life, is but the sport of chance. We know 
that this disorder can never occur, that the 
mechanism of Nature can never be so entirely 
thrown out of gear; but the knowledge is 
only the result of past experience. Because 
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there has always been regularity hitherto, 
there can never be irregularity henceforth. 
We trust in ‘ the covenant of day and night;’! 
surely then, if we are logical, we must believe 
in Him who has made it. ‘Lift up your eyes 
on high and see who hath created these, that 
bringeth out their host by number: He 
calleth them all by name; by the greatness 
of His might, and for that He is strong in 
power, not one is lacking.’ 2 

No ; not one is lacking. The Prophet’s in- 
sight bids him perceive the most eloquent sign 
of the Divine existence in the evident subjec- 
tion of the forces of Nature to the will of a 
far higher Power. Like an army the orbs of 
heaven are marshalled at the Divine word; 
not one fails to answer to the roll-call 3; not one 
falls out of the ranks ; all obey unquestioning 
the order of the Almighty Commander. My 
brethren, there is no need of miracles to tell 
us that God lives and reigns. The grand 
proof is not the departure from natural law, 
but its regular fulfilment. This globe of ours, 
silently pursuing its march in space, never 
pausing, never turning back, obedient ever to 
the law of its life—this is a sign and a wonder 
indeed—one that can never be surpassed. 

Nor is this the whole message of the time. 
God is; but He is with us all. The Guardian 
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of each life, as well as the majestic Ruler of 
the Universe, He slumbereth not. He forgets 
nothing—neither the warmth that should come 
to thaw the ice of winter, nor the solace that 
should restore the heart nipped by the frost 
of sorrow. ‘Thus saith the Lord, If my cove- 
nant of day and night stand not, if I have not 
appointed the ordinances of Heaven and earth ; 
then will I also cast away the seed of Jacob. 
. . - But I will cause their captivity to return, 
and will have mercy on them.’!_ The analogy 
is profoundly true. He who keeps His word 
in the operations of Nature will assuredly not 
break it to the individual soul. We trust in 
the promise that ‘while the earth remaineth, 
seed-time and harvest, and cold and heat, and 
summer and winter, and day and night shall 
not cease ;’ and never have we trusted in vain. 
And trusting God in this, shall we not trust 
Him in all? He has made a covenant with 
each of us separately ; for He has bidden us 
hope. In the most bitter affliction the heart 
has the power to rise out of its wreck, to dream 
of the dawn of happier days. Is that dream 
always doomed to disappointment? Has God, 
in teaching us to hope, deluded us with a 
phantom that laughs at the hands stretched 
forth to grasp it? Does He beguile us like 
children with a plaything? No, no. If we 
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hope for surcease of sorrow, if we believe that 
comfort and compensation shall be ours, it 
must be because there is fulfilment somehow. 
There must be a reality to match the visions 
of it that delight our soul. What it is, and 
where, we know not. It may take a shape 
utterly different from that in which we picture 
it. It may be here ; it may be wholly reserved 
for the hereafter. But ours surely it will be. 
The deluge of grief is not always to overwhelm 
us ; the long winter must one day give place 
to the spring. ‘God is not a man that He 
should lie. He hath spoken, and shall He not 
fulfil >’? 


1 Numbers xxiii. 19. 


THE TRUE LIFE 


“Man doth not live by bread alone, but by everything 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of the Lord doth man 
live." —DEUT. viii. 3. 


F you refer to the entire passage you will 

| see that this beautiful truth appears to be 

presented in the form of a paradox. Moses, in 
his farewell address, reminds his people of 
their life in the wilderness during the forty 
years, now drawing to a close. Those years 
have been essentially a period of trial. ‘God 
humbled thee,’ the Lawgiver says to his flock, 
‘and suffered thee to hunger, and fed thee 
with manna, which thou knewest not, neither 
did thy fathers know, that He might make 
thee know that man doth not live by bread 
alone, but by everything that proceedeth out 
of the mouth of the Lord doth man live.’ It 
seems a strange method of teaching this sub- 
lime truth. At first sight it would appear that 
if the manna taught one lesson more than 
‘another, it was the imperative need of bread. 
The cravings of the Israelites called for food, 
and God Himself had recognised the imperious- 
ness of the need by raining bread from heaven 
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to satisfy it. But the apparent self-contradic- 
tion vanishes when we look at the matter a 
little more closely. What was this manna with 
which the people were fed? If their own 
complaints are to be trusted, it was eminently 
an unsatisfying bread. In their moments of 
unbelief they would rail at it as insipid and 
unsustaining ; they would cry out for more 
attractive, more stimulating food ; they would 
lust after the flesh-pots of Egypt. They ate 
the manna, and yet were hungry. Nay, they 
were not sure that even the manna would 
always be theirs. In the most literal sense 
they were living on the daily bounty of God. 
But that bounty might be, of a sudden, with- 
held. The bread fell from heaven every day ; 
but one day heaven might be shut up, and 
the rain of bread cease. So, to the unsatisfying 
nature of the manna was added the uncertainty 
of its continuance. What more impressive 
means could have been chosen for teaching 
that there is something better than bread, 
something more needful for man, something 
upon which he may more worthily fix his 
thoughts and his desires, and in attaining 
which he finds the elements of his true life ? 
For this bread that satisfied them not, let them 
substitute the spiritual food which never per- 
mits those that taste it to hunger—the word 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of the Lord. 
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Let obedience to that word be their hearts’ 
supreme desire; for ‘ by these things men live, 
and wholly therein is the life of the spirit.’? 
Nay, we may go a step further, and say that 
this food which fell mysteriously from heaven, 
and which vanished as mysteriously when the 
sun was hot—this food so delicate, so ethereal, 
was itself the very type of the heavenly bread, 
for which man has chiefly to long because it 
feeds his higher self, because it feeds his soul. 
As it lay on the face of the wilderness, born 
of the dew, the eye that saw it could not but 
trace in it the likeness of that Divine gift of 
Duty which refreshes life’s desert, and makes 
its wastes beautiful. 

And this is the lesson we too may learn ; it 
is the lesson especially taught us at this 
Pentecost season,? with its memories that 
stretch back to the very beginnings of our 
religion; it is the supreme lesson of life. 
‘Man doth not live by bread alone, but by 
all that proceedeth out of the mouth of the 
Lord doth man live.’ The words are familiar 
enough, and we all applaud their beauty. 
But while we cherish them in our hearts, we 
choose our way in life as though we had never 
heard them. If they were ever to become the 
world’s motto, men would have to revolutionise 


1 Isaiah xxxviii. 16. 
2 Preached shortly before the Festival. 
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all their aims, all their ideals, all their 
modes of living. For now they are so living 
as though bread and all it stands for—the 
sustaining of the lower, the false self—were 
the one desirable thing; whereas then they 
would live only to nourish and develop their 
higher, their true selves. Now they are 
dominated by a base hunger—a hunger for 
riches, for luxury} for sensual joys—a hunger 
which they will often sacrifice their integrity 
to appease, and which nothing can still save 
the hand of death; whereas then there would 
be a universal famine, ‘not a famine of bread, 
nor a thirst for water, but of hearing the words 
of the Lord’!—an unquenchable desire to 
measure human duty in all its height and 
breadth and depth, and to make life a faithful 
reflection of that larger knowledge. Now men 
are existing; whereas then they would live. 
Casting away their idols, ‘which cannot profit 
nor deliver, for they are vain, 2 they would 
turn to God with one consent, and, turning 
to Him thus, draw nearer in unselfishness and 
loving-kindness to their fellow-men. 

It will be a long time, I fear, before this 
ideal is reached. The thunders of Sinai were 
first heard thousands of years ago, but their 
echoes are still unspent. Duty has to ery 
with as loud a voice as of yore, for the world 
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is still slumbering. Men go on living, yet 
missing their way in life all the while. Ah! 
that strange perversity of human nature, which 
prevents it from seeing what is for its own 
good! This very lower life for which men 
give up so much—their health, their peace of 
mind, oft-times their honour—it is just this 
which they rail against most. They reserve 
for it their most bitter denunciations. The 
weariness of life, the hollowness of its joys, 
the burdensomeness of the cares, the unrest, 
the fears, that are born of wealth itself—these 
are commonplaces, not on the lips of the 
preacher alone, but on the lips of those who 
have the best right to speak and to be heard, 
seeing that they have weighed the precious 
things of the world in the balance, hoping, 
believing, that they might prove real, only to 
find them utterly wanting. They have gone 
into their Promised Land, tasted of its fruits, 
gazed on its beauties, and vet, after all, have 
pronounced it barren from Dan to Beersheba. 
And yet the world goes on in the same way, 
as though these voices, so sadly eloquent, had 
never spoken. It heeds not the deliberate 
testimony of rulers, and of the so-called ‘ fortu- 
nates’ who, seemingly possessed of everything 
that could make life happy, have yet declared 
that they have hardly known one happy day. 
It heeds not the hungry, dissatisfied look on 
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the faces of those who give themselves up 
wholly to self-indulgence. Nay, it is deaf to 
the solemn message that is spoken by the very 
brevity of life. It sees how the selfish man 
pays the debt of nature at last, and is torn 
from the possessions and the pleasures to 
which he clings so tenaciously. Yet it recks 
not of this; nay, it is ready to furnish another 
recruit to fill the gap thus made in the ranks 
of the foolish. Every day the folly, the in- 
sanity, of attempting to live by bread alone 
is demonstrated before the eyes of men; yet 
every day hundreds and thousands set forth 
with light hearts on the same mad quest. 
Surely some of us will be wiser. The text 
summons us to exchange the false life for the 
true. It is a summons worth obeying; for 
what it calls us to is the life that alone brings 
dignity to man, that alone brings him satis- 
faction. For where is dignity to be found? 
Is it in the restless hunt after lower joys? 
Or is it not rather in the unceasing effort to 
crush out every ignoble yearning from our 
breasts, to give full play to our higher in- 
stincts, to keep spotless and undefiled that 
glorious image of God in which we have been 
created? Is it to be found in jostling and 
tripping up our fellows in the struggle for the 
world’s prizes? Or does it not lie rather in 
extending to all that are weak and sorrowful 
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a hand that helps and consoles—a hand like 
unto that of God Himself, filled with merey 
and blessing? Nay, where is true happiness 
to be found? Is it in gaiety or dissipation ? 
Does it consist in a big balance at one’s 
banker’s, in the ownership of broad acres, in 
the possession of a title? A man may have 
any or all of these, and yet be utterly miser- 
able. He may have none of them, and be a 
fit object for a king’s envy. No; true happi- 
ness is to be found but in one direction—in 
that of duty. It is possessed only by those 
who, whether they be rich or poor, have sweet 
peace in their hearts—peace that springs from 
a conscience at rest—by those who are ever 
striving to be true to the best that is in them, 
those who ‘go’ day after day, in the moral 
sense, ‘from strength to strength,’ those who 
are ever climbing slowly up to God, ever 
drawing nearer to 

“That perfect presence of His face 

Which we, for want of words, call Heaven.’ 

A platitude all this, you will say. I grant 
it. But the fault is in ourselves who, by 
persistently turning a deaf ear to the most 
solemn of all truths, have made its wearisome 
iteration so necessary. 

Well, then, I ask, is not this happiness, this 
heaven on earth, worth striving after—this 
heaven on earth which no one can declare a 
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fable, seeing that every living soul can enjoy 
it, and so prove its reality? Yes, for the dis- 
tinctive characteristic of this happiness is that 
it is inalienable ; no power, no vicissitude can 
deprive us of it. The joy that springs from 
the thought of being near in noble aspiration 
to God, of being near in loving deeds to our 
fellow-men, is a joy which no trouble, no 
reverse of worldly fortune, can weaken. On 
the contrary, the darker the world grows 
about us, the brighter becomes the light 
shining in the heavens ; the more hollow the 
desirable things of life are proved to be, the 
more welcome becomes the gladness of the 
soul that is at peace with itself. Sorrow, pain 
of body or of mind, even that most cruel of all 
miseries—the ingratitude of those we have 
trusted and loved—all are robbed of their worst 
sting by this inner, this invincible tranquillity. 
Not even the shortness of life can sadden us ; 
for it is only the false life that is short. The 
true life is full, and therefore long ; and the 
true life is ours. It is not a fleeting shadow, 
but the most glorious of realities. It is not a 
period of seventy short years, it is an eternity ; 
for by its achievements infinite Heaven itself 
is won, 

Ah! let us be wise, and make a more 
resolute effort to win this higher life. It is 
within the powers of every one of us. For 
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think not that it needs a saint to gain it. We 
have to perform no striking deed of self- 
abnegation ; our duty is plain and simple and 
commonplace. The materials of the true life 
are about us, lining our worldly path, furnished 
by our daily work. To attain to it we have 
but to do common deeds nobly—so to bear 
ourselves in the prosaic struggle of the world 
as though we ever felt the eye of our Heavenly 
Master upon us, to take the humble clay of 
earth and fashion it into a vessel of divine 
beauty. Yes, remember this, I beseech you; 
for many a man and woman is deterred from 
entering the higher path because of its fancied 
impossibility. Nothing is demanded from us 
but what we can do. We are asked, not to 
realise the ideal, but only to put forth all the 
powers we have in the attempt to reach it, 
We are not asked to be the best; we are 
asked to be better. And that we can all be, 
however untutored, however insignificant, 
however small our moral capacities. ‘It mat- 
ters not,’ say the Rabbins, ‘whether a man 
achieve much or little, if only he fix his heart 
on his Father in heaven.’! We need not be 
saints, but we can all be men—true men filled 
with the sense of what is due to our manhood, 
and determined to acquit ourselves of the 
solemn debt. To do our daily work better, 
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more joyously, more honourably than ever, to 
purify our pleasures, to rob Self of more and 
more of its empire over our hearts—this is 
within the power of us-all. This is life. This 
is joy that never fades. 


THE CHILDLIKE HEART 


‘Lord, my heart is not haughty, nor mine eyes lofty ; 
neither do I exercise myself in great matters, or in things too 
wonderful for me. Surely I have stilled and quieted my 
soul, like a weaned child with his mother ; my soul is with 
me like a weaned child. O Israel, hope in the Lord from 
this time forth and for evermore.’—PSALM cxxxi. 


F | ‘HE conception common to most religions 


of the Divine Father has, for its corre- 
lative, the idea of the childlike man. If a 
loving sympathy is the tie that unites God to 
ie Rumaility and faith are the links that should 
stretch from us up to God. If the Almighty 
pitieth us as a father pitieth his children,! it 
is in the spirit of children that we must think 
of Him and obey Him. Theygracious rela- 
tions so beautifully expressed in this simile of 
the Psalmist cannot be one-sided ; they must 
be mutual. The Divine love must come and 
find us with souls “ready to receive it. The 
mercy that is from everlasting to everlasting 
must be greeted by a lowly and trusting spirit. 
Nay, unless that greeting be given, the mercy 
turns away as though repulsed; it is as if it 
were not. For the story of the Divine love is 
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not as a flaming advertisement that arrests the 
attention of every passing eye. The message 
is lung broadeast over this earthly life of ours, 
but written in language which only the sym- 
pathetic soul can read. God is with us in our 
sorrow; but only if we have the qualities 
needed to realise His presence. He bears our 
burden with us, but only if we have faith 
enough to cast it upon Him. He gives us 
strength with which to renew our struggle 
with the world, to renew the still more mo- 
mentous struggle with ourselves, but_only as 
the fruit of earnest prayer, spoken or silent ; 
find for such prayer there is needed all the 
| Spiritual force at our command—all our faith 
\and submission, all that power of self-abandon- 
ment which alone can lift us into the shadow 
of the Almighty. Only to such as have the 
heart of the child, lowly, trusting, submissive, 
is the fatherhood of God revealed. 

It is this childlike spirit of which the 
Psalmist sings. < Lord, my heart is not 
haughty, nor mine eyes lofty; neither do I 
exercise myself in great matters, or in things 
too wonderful for me. Surely I have stilled 
and quieted my soul, like a weaned child with 
his mother ; my soul is with me like a weaned 
child.’ It is a wondrous cry of a great soul for 
the Divine approval—an approval which, by a 
wondrous paradox, it feels to have deserved by 
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reason of its very lowliness. Here is a poet 
with all the poet’s keen insight, whose powers 
have sufficed only to make him humble.” He 
has penetrated to the very heart of things 
entered the innermost sanctuary of Nature and 
lifé;'and come face to face with its mystery, 
only to realise his own nothingness side by 
side~with-thé wisdom and majesty of the 
Eternal. There are things, he recognises, too 
wonderful even-for him—truths which, with 
all his intellectual strength, he can never 
grasp, problems which, with all his wisdom, he 
can never solve. These he leaves with God ; 
he will not exercise himsélfin such great mat- 
ters; he cannot know, he will be content to 
trust. He will be like a little child that 


that has found God. 

It is a captivating picture that is here drawn 
for Ws. T know nothing more beautiful in 
the whole rangéévén of the Psalms, But _is 
it_an.impossible picture ? May we, too, not 
strive after the childlike heart stiive after 
it and win it ?—the_ heart Which recognises 
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the limits_of its own powers, and confesses its 
knowledge to be ignorance in'the presence” of 
the Divine wisdom—the heart which, abasing 
itself in humble submission beforé the dimly- 
discerned throne of Heaven, is in its lowliness 
lifted far higher than those the world accounts 
exalted ? Yes, for this spirit of faith and 
humility, so becoming in the children of God, 
is the one want of this our day. Faith and 
humility—they are rapidly becoming extinct 
virtues. Faith we have in abundance, but it 
is faith in ourselves—in the power of the 
purse, in our ability to hew our way to a com- 
petence with our own unaided strength through 
the tangled wilderness of the world, in the 
infallibility of our own judgments, Materialism 
is in the air, and its noxious germs infect our 
very being; we séem_to have no power to 
escape the insidious poison. It is as though 
we were caught by a mighty currént, and borne 
helplessly away from all spiritual anchorage. 
God _is so far_off in these days—far off, not 
because He is not ever near to us, but because 
we have put Him far away from our thoughts, 
our lives, Men go their way without Him, 
and for ever their strength is the arm of flesh, 
not the hand of the All-Father, that is 
eternally outstretched in mercy. Oh for a 
breath of a new life! Oh for one real glimpse 
of God—one flash of a Divine light to show 
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us our weakness, to make us_ understand how 
much cause we have to distrust ourselves— 
our theories and our ideals! Not that we 
ought to lose all confidence in our powers, but 
to realise their limitations, to know that with 


all our wisdom there is an infinitely greater 
——__ 


Wisdom, with all our strength of purpose there 
is a Will incomparably inightier, to which we 
must dutifully subject ourselyes— 


“A deep below the deep, 
And a height beyond the height ; 
Our hearing is not hearing, 
And our seeing is not sight.’ 


For it is quite possible to have this child- 
nena han Pena, 

like spirit and yet to do our work in the world 

resolutely. The child, despite his constant 


feeling of dependence and submission, does 
his appointed tasks ; only he does them with 
the thought of his father and mother in his 
heart. He does his work Jor them. So, _we 
may rightly feel confidence in ourselves if only 
we subordinate the feeling to a larger trust in 
our Father in Heaven. We may range our- 
selves among the most energetic competitors 
in the world’s battle, if we will but remember 
that we are acting under orders, that we have 
to carry out, not our own plans, but those of 


our Divine Commander. pss ee shall have 
self-confidence, but it wil] be of the chastened 


ay 
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sort that never degenerates into self-conceit — 
the self-confidence that is the true, the only 
right humility. < Arnolfo,’ Ruskin points out, 
‘knows that he can build a good dome at 
Florence. Albert Diirer writes calmly to one 
who has found fault with his work, that it can- 
not be better done. Sir Isaac Newton knows 
that he has worked out a problem or two 
that would have puzzled any one else. Only 
they do not expect their fellow-men to fall 
down and worship them. They have a curious 
under-sense of powerlessness, feeling that the 
greatness is not in them, but through them.’ 
One is reminded of Kepler, the astronomer, who, 
on making his greatest discovery, cries ‘O God, 
I think again Thy thoughts after Thée!’ 
Nay, one is reminded of J oseph, summoned to 
interpret the dream of the great Pharaoh. 
His fame has brought him to the palace, and 
a king is hanging on his words. Pride may 
well stir his heart; but he puts the temptation 
from him. He has the power with which he 
is credited, but it is his only because it has 
come to him from Heaven. ‘It is not_in-me,’ 
he exclaims, ‘God_will answer Pharaoh. He 
himself is but the instrument, but none the 
less an instrument that rejoices in its Divine 
use. Let Pharaoh tell him the dream; with 
God’s help he will interpret it. 

This is the temper that becomes us all—the 


ee 
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true childlike temper, full of energy, even of 
daring, but ever on the alert for the restraining 
voice of the parent, sehsitive to the recall of 
the far wiser mind. Fo-me;-as—I sometimes 
pass through the busiest parts of the City at 
the busiest time of the day, there always 
seems something inexpressibly beautiful in the 
open door of the church, with its silent invita- 
tion to toiling men. It asks them to enter 
and devote a few moments to prayer and 
meditation—to prayer and meditation, whose 
chastening influence may be with them when 
they go back to their occupation, to sanctify 
and exalt it. No man, I am sure, does his 
work worse for responding to that invitation. 
No man is less diligent in his business because 
of the courage he draws from his humble sense 
of reliance upon God, for whom he toils, and 
who will help him in his work. 

And this temper must show itself not only 
in the-sphere of active life, but. inthe domain 
of thought.. We must do our business in that 
lowly spirit which betokens a consciousness of 
God’s presence, but our opinions, our creed, 
the principles which form thé foundation of 
our life’s conduct, must bear the impress of a 
like humility. The Delphic oracle declares 
Socrates the wisest man in Greece. The 
philosopher marvels at the saying, for he re- 
cognises that, like all other men, he knows 


thom rh 
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nothing. He discovers at last that this con- 
fession of his is the oracle’s justification. He 
is the wisest because, unlike all other men, he 
perceives and admits his ignorance. The_ 
_lesson is profoundly true. The wiser we are, 
the humbler we must become, for we re- 
cognise how small is our knowledge compared 
with the infinite Wisdom. Men extend the 
boundaries of science, only to find that there 
are no boundaries to it save those imposed 
by their own weak faculties, that what is 
called science is but a fragment of a science 
which has no limits, which only, the mind 
of God Himself can compass: Men have 
increased the power of the tel Copéso that 
it has revealed to them myriads of new 
worlds, but worlds about which they must be 
content to know nothing. It is so through- 
out the whole circle of the sciences. The 
most brilliant achievements of the human 
wind only bring home to it more clearly how 
little it can accomplish. In the very moment 
of our elation the rebuke comes. It is only 
the ignorant whose empty minds can find 
roomfor pride ; the wise are impelled to cast 
themselves down in utter hun ility before the 
universal Wisdom, to admit with our Psalmist 
that there are things too wonderful for them, 
mysteries which they yearn to solve, but which 
must for ever baffle them— 
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‘But what am I? 
An infant crying in the night— 
An infant crying for the light— 
And with no language but a cry.’ 


Trust in God—this is what it all comes to. 
It is an old-fashioned lesson to teach, but it is 
the only practical lesson to learn even in these 
unspiritual days. For what else can we do . 
but trust, \ and, like Job in the presence of 
the iecuang problems of life, the infinite 
power of God, place our hand upon our mouth, 
and bow without a murmur, without a doubt, 
before the fiat of the Almighty, when He 
answers us out of the whirlwind?_ |What else 
can we do? We are in the grasp of a Power 
from whom thére is no escape—a Power that 
wounds and yet wondrously heals, a stern 
Sovereign and yet a loving Father. What can 
we do in the presence of such a Being but 
trust Him—trust in His goodness, His pity, 
which His seeming anger only hides, not ex- 
tinguishes—trust that in His scheme good is 
to overcome evil, and joy be the final fruit of 
pain? What can a child do who sees the face 
of his father, now bright with a smile, now 
clouded by a frown, but trust where he can- 
not understand, follow the promptings of his 
soul, and kiss the chastening hand, knowing 
that soon it will fondle him again, soon draw 
him once more into a loving embrace ? 
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Let this frame of mind be oursnow and always, 
keep oughts sweet and wholesome, say- 
ing us from rebellion and despair, making us 
truly at one with God in mutual love. For only 
if we are possessed of such a trusting heart can 
we know the joys of the spirit—know what it 
is to commune with our Father, to hear His 
voice calling to us. Yo Samuel, the little 
child, the message comes which is withheld 
from the aged High Priest; he can catch the 
sublime undertones which the more pre- 
occupied mind misses. So, to us, if we.but 
still and quiet our soul like a child on its 
mother’s "breast, the voice will call, promising 
love and pity and protection throughout these 
days of pilgrimage, and the message will fall 
like golden seed on our receptive hearts to 
yield many a flower for our life’s garland. 


PESSIMISM 


‘Though I walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death, I will fear no evil ; for Thou art with me: Thy rod 
and Thy staff, they comfort me.’—PSALM xxiii. 4. 


OME years ago we heard, or rather read, 
a great deal about Pessimism. It was the 
fashionable creed. To hold that everything 
was for the worst in the worst of all possible 
worlds, was the correct thing, and if one did 
not believe it he had to believe that he did. 
No colours were too black in which to paint 
life. It was full of cruelty and misery, and 
death was the only blessing. Either there was 
no Divine Power in the Universe, or it was a 
power which, like the Car of Juggernaut, went 
its way, utterly indifferent to the myriads of 
lives it trampled under foot—a_heartless 
power, a power that distinctly did not make 
for righteousness. There was ‘neither God 
nor law, or the devil was god, and Schopen- 
hauer was his prophet. 

Well, this fashion passed away too.  Pes- 
simism, like many another modern heresy, be- 
came stale, and was driven out of the maga- 
zines and public favour by some more novel 
cult. The tone of our periodical literature 
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has regained its normal health. Contempo- 
rary thought now reflects once more the natural 
hopefulness of the human mind, instead of 
being sicklied over with the pale cast of de- 
spair. But it would be wrong to infer that 
Pessimism is dead. What is known as Esoteric 
Buddhism still lingers on in certain secluded 
spots in the intellectual life of London— 
the curious flotsam and jetsam thrown up by 
the pessimistic wave of a decade ago—and, 
when it is true to itself, its ideal is extinction. 
But I have in my mind’s eye Esoteric 
Buddhists of great enthusiasm, who, their 
creed notwithstanding, seek as indefatigably 
after the joys of this miserable life as though 
it were really worth living, and were not ‘a 
vale of tears, the very incarnation of every- 
thing that is evil. 

But Pessimism is not the monopoly of this 
strange sect. Many a man with far less title 
to be considered eccentric is possessed of it, 
or by it, though it may not attain, in his case, 
to the dignity ofa creed. Indeed at times most 
of us are pessimists. Things have only to go 
a little wrong in order to alter completely our 
philosophy of life, to change, as with the wand 
of a malevolent sprite, all our hopefulness into 
despondency, our firm belief in an overruling 
benevolence into a settled conviction either 
that God does not care what happens to us, 
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or that there is no God to care. We rise one 
morning with sunshine in our heart, and again 
and again we whisper to ourselves that life is 
beautiful, and God is good; -but before the 
day is done some disaster comes, and we seek 
our rest, infidels, rebels—the night itself not 
half so dark as our souls. Fortunately, the 
gloom does not endure as a rule; Nature 
itself protests against it, and doubt and de- 
spair have to give way in their turn to trust 
and hope. Now, what it is important that we 
should see is, that even these temporary fits 
of despondency are unjustifiable, that misery 
is less eloquent of cruelty than it appears. 
Our sojourn in the valley of the shadow 
might be far less terrible if we could engrave 
certain wholesome truths on our conscious- 
ness, if we allowed God’s rod and staff to be 
our comfort. 

It would be idle to pretend that life is not 
full of enigmas that appear ever destined to 
defy solution. The world teems with ex- 
amples of seeming cruelty which no theory 
can satisfactorily explain. If in such cases 
we ‘trust the larger hope ’—‘trust that some- 
how good will be the final goal of ill’—it is 
in the temper of the poet who believed in 
‘love as Creation’s final law ’— 

‘Though nature, red in tooth and claw 
With ravine, shrieked against his creed.’ 
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Undeserved suffering is discernible in every 
stratum of the animal world, where one species 
lives only by preying upon the other, and 
in human life, where wholesale destruction 
often involves the righteous and the sinner in 
a common death. This familiar problem is as 
old as the Bible ; the Book of Job was written 
to propound it, though it has not really given 
us the solution. It is a riddle, indeed, to 
which neither Theology nor any other system 
of thought holds the key. But, on the other 
hand, it is well to be on our guard against ex- 
aggerating the proportions of the problem. 
The mystery of suffering is not so impene- 
trable as we sometimes think it. It is not all 
a hopeless puzzle, not all darkness and the 
shadow of death. Much undeserved suffering 
there seems to be, but it does not follow that 
it is aimless. Pain does not necessarily show 
a want of beneficence in God. On the con- 
trary, all pain is unnatural; it is a sign that 
some physical law has been broken. It 
testifies, then, to the love of Him who has 
made that law. Nay, is not pain a danger- 
signal, and therefore a blessing—a danger- 
signal which smites us with its intense light, 
but warns and saves us? Does it not tell 
of disease which otherwise would remain un- 
discovered, to cause at last still greater agony, 
which could be ended only by death? The 
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omnipresence of suffering fills us with despair, 
but our despair will vanish if we only remember 
that suffering is the very condition of life. 

Of the anguish endured by the animal 
which some other beast pursues, the very 
salvation of its kind is born. The preserva- 
tion of a species, so evolutionists assure us, has 
only been made possible by the need of out- 
witting its enemies, which the painful struggle 
for existence has brought home to it. The 
need has bred the ability to satisfy it. The 
fleetness of the gazelle helps her to escape 
from the lion; but she has only gained her 
swiftness through the sharp teaching of ad- 
versity. It is so with the very highest organ- 
isms. Man has only learnt because his wits 
have been sharpened by the hard grindstone 
of painful experience. He has progressed 
because he has suffered. The fight for life, 
with all its stress and turmoil, has made him 
what he is. His contest with the forces of 
Nature, with the earth he has subdued, with 
the brute over which he has had dominion, 
has raised him from savagery to civilisation. 
It has been the nursing-mother of science. 
His struggle for subsistence with his fellow- 
men has developed his energies to the utmost. 
It has been the progenitor of enterprise and 
all its splendid achievements. ‘If there had 
been no danger to escape, no enemy to 
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conquer, no difficulty to surmount, there is 
reason to believe that man would have been 
a witless, stupid, soulless animal; in fact, 
there could have been no such being as man 
at all’! Yes, pain is the condition of life. 
Without struggle the world could not go on. 
Human needs would be satisfied as soon as 
they were felt ; there would be no incentive to 
effort ; the energies of the race would die, and 
with them the race itself. To banish pain 
from the world would be to destroy the world.2 
It is the same with sin, the twin-mystery 
with pain. Despite our progress, the sum of 
human degradation is still of terrible dimen- 
sions. But the great fact remains that there 
has been progress ; and it dispels half the diffi- 
culty. For how has society risen in the moral 
scale if not through repeated experience of 
the futility of sin, of the certainty of retribu- 
tion, and finally through fear of sin itself, 
through a horror of the degradation of the 
evil-doer? Righteousness lias been evolved 
from transgression. From sin and suffering, 
as from the soil of the earth, have sprung 
moral sweetness and _ intellectual strength, 
humanity’s fairest flowers. It is a paradox; 
but think about it, and you will find it true. 
If I am asked why it should be in the nature 


1 Moncure Conway : Jdols and Tdeals, p. 168, 
2 See Note VI. 
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of things that evil and suffering are the indis- 
pensable forerunners of goodness and progress, 
why God should seem cruel in order to be 
_ kind, I answer that I cannot tell. Nor does 
my inability to solve the difficulty give me any 
great concern. It is enough for me to find 
that what seemed to be chaos, proves to be 
order when the light of knowledge is turned 
upon it, that what in my ignorance I thought 
to be evidence that the world is swayed by a 
malignant power, or is the sport of blind 
chance, is in reality a testimony to the Divine 
love. Why, then, should I be discomfited 
because I cannot see further, because I can 
interpret in a way of which my heart approves, 
only some of God’s doings? Is it a strange 
thing that the Infinite has problems that baffle 
the finite mind? Shall I not be content to 
argue from the known to the unknown, to 
think that the goodness which has been unex- 
pectedly revealed in some parts of the Divine 
handiwork must be its living principle through- 
out? IfI cannot see the orb of love in the 
distant sky, shall I not say that it is be- 
cause of my limited vision, not because there 
is no such orb? Must God disclose all His 
credentials to men in order to be trusted ? 
Are there not moments when we weak mortals 
may fittingly pay to the Divine scheme ‘the 
homage of silence’ ? 
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For surely the theory of cruelty, designed 
or unintended, presents at least as many diffi- 
culties as the hypothesis of love as an explana- 
tion of life’s phenomena. If it is hard to 
understand why an all-powerful God should 
be constrained to sow evil as the seed of good, 
it is still harder, in view of our commonest ex- 
periences, to believe in a demon-god, or even in 
a fate that feels nothing, neither hatred nor pity. 
Joy is a real thing ; how is its existence to be 
accounted for? Why has it been ordained that 
the acts necessary to sustain and perpetuate 
life should be distinctly pleasurable ? Why 
should the elements of happiness have been 
scattered over the path of man at least as pro- 
fusely as those of suffering? Why should a 
landscape be beautiful, a source of delight ? 
Why should the lily have power to charm us 
with its pallor, with the grace of its form? Why 
should the invigorating breath of the ocean 
fill us with exquisite delight, and make mere 
existence an unutterable joy? Why? if it be 
not that a God, a Father, and not soulless law, 
rules the Universe ? Where, then, is the fair- 
ness of the pessimist who, in order the more 
eloquently to preach his gospel of despair, 
deliberately shuts his ears to the thousand 
voices of hope that murmur about him ? 

The truth is, that when we rail at life it is 
only because we have ceased to be reasonable. 
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We complain of the injustice of the Divine 
scheme, whereas it is we who are unjust. We 
allow the memory of our woes to colour our 
judgments, and forget altogether—ungrate- 
fully forget—the many blessings we enjoy. 
Because there is a cloud in the sky we ignore 
its general brightness, and declare that it is 
all black. Nay, very often the cloud is no 
cloud at all, but dust of our own raising, thick 
enough to hide the light. But for us it isa 
cloud, and we are angry with it accordingly. 
More than half of our troubles are our own 
handiwork, directly traceable to our folly, our 
wickedness ; and yet we lay them at the door of 
a malicious fate, as though it were the business 
of fate to work a miracle, and forcibly avert 
the natural consequences of human actions. 
Nay, many of our troubles are really no troubles 
at all; they are artificial, imaginary. It would 
be absurd to deny that life has a sufficiency of 
very real sorrows, which have not been pro- 
duced by those who endure them. But our 
every-day woes are made up of far less tragic 
materials. Too often we are like peevish 
children, and fret because we cannot have our. 
toys, because we are denied pleasures on which 
we have set our hearts, because we have less 
luxury, less money than our neighbour, be- 
cause our worldly schemes go wrong and his 
go right, because, as Carlyle puts it, we are 
I 
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‘not sufficiently honoured, nourished, soft- 
bedded, and lovingly cared for.’ Is it not 
silly to blame fate for such trifles? Is it not 
unworthy of us to set such store by mere 
worldly gratification, to dignify it by the name 
of happiness? Is not happiness something 
higher, something real, something that is quite 
beyond the corroding power of mere worldly 
chance? Is it not the bliss of the man whose 
conscience is at rest, who knows that he has 
done his duty though the effort was supremely 
difficult ? 

Nay, there is something unmanly in this 
continual complaint about one’s misfortunes— 
unmanly because it is, as a rule, unjust, because 
it is useless. The truly brave man will frankly 
admit that he is the author of much of his 
misery, and resolutely set himself to prevent 
its recurrence by strengthening the weak 
points in his character that have caused it. 
He will devote himself, moreover, to the task 
of fighting his griefs, whatever their origin ; he 
will ‘take up arms,’ in the best sense of the 
expression, ‘against a sea of troubles, and by 
opposing, end them. This, and not vain 
repining, is heroism. Nay, it is religion. For 
it is to show a perfect faith in the rectitude of 
God, which not even the fiercest storms of 
disaster can ever shake. It is truly to lie | 
down in green pastures, to be led by the still 
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waters, when life seems an arid waste, an un- 
broken succession of storms. It is to fear no 
evil, even in the valley of the shadow. This is 
religion—optimism if you like. But it is the 
optimism that makes ‘the great world spin for 
ever down the ringing grooves of change,’ that 
supplies progress with its vital force, that 
makes life possible as well as worth living. It 
is the only true, because the only practical, 
philosophy. Despair is death 3 only while 
there is hope can there be life. 


THE SUFFERING MESSIAH 


‘Surely he hath borne our griefs, and carried our sorrows; 
yet we did esteem him stricken, smitten of God, and 
afflicted.’—ISAIAH liii. 4. 


HERE is a remarkable Talmudic legend ! 
which tells how a certain Rabbi one 
day meets Elijah the Prophet, and asks him 
when Messiah will come. ‘Go,’ replies Elijah, 
‘and ask Messiah himself. You will find him 
at the city gate; and by this token you will 
know him, that he sits among the poor and 
the sick. A man of sorrows himself, he 
ministers lovingly to those who suffer, and 
binds up their wounds.’ The Rabbi finds 
Messiah, and asks his question: ‘When wilt 
thou come, Master?’ ‘To-day, is the reply. 
Meeting Elijah again, the Rabbi cries, ‘ Messiah 
has deceived me; he says he will come to- 
day, but he has not come,’ ‘Nay, answers 
Elijah, ‘he is no deceiver; in truth will he 
come to-day—yes, “to-day,” as the Psalmist 
says, “if ye will hearken unto God’s voice.” ’ 
We shall lose the full meaning of the story 
if we do not see that, in speaking of the 
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Messiah, it is speaking not only of a man, but of 
men—not merely of a hero who is to establish 
the reign of universal peace by a sudden 
miracle, but of that general uplifting of the 
world which is one of the essential conditions 
of the Golden Age. Nay, every man may be 
a Messiah, helping to found the Kingdom of 
Heaven by his own righteousness and the 
righteousness which his example begets in 
others. And so, Messiah is always moving 
among us, in the shape of every noble self- 
sacrificing man and woman; and when these 
angels of light have driven out the dark 
spectres that haunt the earth, when sin shall 
have yielded its sceptre to goodness, then the 
glorious age will dawn. It may dawn to-day 
if only all men with one accord will hearken 
to God’s voice. 

Nor is all the significance of the legend 
unfolded yet. What is the mark of the 
Messianic man? It is suffering, and the 
sympathy which is the Divine child of suffer- 
ing. Messiah sits outside the city ‘far from 
the madding crowd’s ignoble strife.’ Spurn- 
ing its delights, he dwells with the wretched, 
to whom, out of the fulness of his compassion, 
he brings healing. The life and rush of the 
world have no charms for him; he rejects all 
its enticing joys for the rags of the beggar 
and the wounds of the stricken. He suffers, 
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so that he may the better console ; he bows 
beneath the yoke, so that he may the more 
effectually redeem. It is a striking picture, 
and it is impossible to miss the truth it would - 
teach. It is the truth taught in that kindred 
picture drawn for us by the Prophet, in a 
passage which is at once the despair and the 
admiration of the Biblical student. The hero 
of the fifty-third chapter of the Book of Isaiah 
is past finding out ; perhaps the portrait has 
no original more concrete than the nobility of 
the noblest souls that have at various times 
walked the earth. But the sublime moral of 
this obscure passage shines like a star in the 
night. The ‘ Servant of the Lord’ must needs 
suffer ; for it is only by his suffering that he 
may reclaim a world. A man of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief, he is esteemed stricken, 
smitten of God, and afflicted ; to the dimmed 
gaze of men his affliction seems a punishment 
that is merited, or the cruel freak of a heart- 
less fate. But the truth is otherwise. His 
sorrow is part of a Divine purpose, all-wise, 
all-good; and with a divine self-surrender 
does he accept it. The evil that befalls him 
is no curse, for it is the seed of a world’s 
blessing. His one, agony may help to cure 
a hurt that is universal—nay, sinless, yet 
suffering, he may even atone for the sin of 
many, by leading them to God in a joyous 
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reconciliation. ‘Wounded for our transgres- 
sions, bruised for our iniquities, the chastise- 
ment of our peace was upon him, and with 
his stripes we are healed.’ 

The lesson, then, is twofold: suffering is 
the lot of God’s elect; it is the chosen 
instrument for the redemption of humanity. 
It is a lesson which we Jews may fearlessly 
identify with Judaism, despite the prominence 
given to it by another creed; for it is the 
lesson of Bible and Talmud, it is the lesson of 
life. One mystery is ever before us torturing 
us with its inscrutability. It is the mystery 
of pain—undeserved pain. Suffering is the 
birthmark of humanity. ‘Man is born unto 
trouble as the sparks fly upwards ;’! and, like 
every heirloom, it comes without reference to 
merits. The consecrated life is too often lived 
in the shadow of perpetual sorrow, while the. 
life of riot that is lived far from the presence 
of God is illumined by joys that never seem 
to fade. This self-contradiction is the most 
distressing, the most importunate, of all life’s 
problems. It is always with us; if we forget 
it for a moment, some fresh incident in our 
daily experiences rudely awakes our slumber- 
ing memory. Yet it is possible to raise a 
corner of the veil that screens the truth, 
though we may never wholly drag it aside. 

1 Job v. 7. 
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Our mistake is to think that sorrow necessarily 
means punishment, that when it lights on the 
noble soul it proves the injustice or the weak- 
ness or the indifference of God, or that there 
is no God. It may mean happiness, though 
not in the worldly, the conventional sense— 
the happiness that is real—the happiness of 
the stricken one whose perfection and peace 
it brings with it—the happiness of the many 
wrought from the individual agony. 

For is there no such thing as the discipline of 
sorrow? Are there not exalted, self-sacrificing 
natures that have been made still nobler, still 
more unselfish, by the purifying influence of a 
great trouble—who have been purged of the 
last remnant of dross in the furnace of affliction? 
True, these natures are few, exceptional ; for 
it is only the heart of gold that can endure 
the scorching heat, and emerge purified 
from the fierce ordeal, The weaker nature 
shrivels up, collapses. But to the strong how 
much is vouchsafed in suffering! The rude 
buffets of the blast serve, in their case, but to 
bring the flower of virtue to a fuller perfection, 
to endow it with a greater fragrance. They 
gain moral strength, sweetness, an indescrib- 
able tranquillity, a keener feeling for others 
who suffer, love for the unloved, helpfulness 
for the forlorn—all as the fruit of sorrow. 

If,’ say the Rabbins, ‘ thou desirest life, hope 
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for affliction.’1 It is well said. For pain alone 
can beget the spiritual insight that sees God 
clearly, the sympathy that reveals the lowest 
depth of human woe, the power of renuncia- 
tion that enthrones duty as the heart's sole 
sovereign—and this only is life. The Psalmist 
has disclosed the truth: ‘It is good for me 
that I have been afflicted, that I might learn 
Thy statutes.’2 No; trial is not always the 
sign of God’s anger ; it may be, in Talmudic 
phrase, the ‘ chastisement of His love, the 
seal that He sets on His chosen to show that 
they are His. They are the Messianic souls 
who are to do His work of mercy in the 
world ; and suffering is at once the symbol of 
their election and the training that fits them 
for their task. It pleaseth the Lord to bruise 
them.? 

And even we of lower stature may find 
something in the lesson to give us courage. 
We may not despair of God’s rectitude or 
power because He seems to have but one coin, 
adversity, with which to repay our attempts 
to serve Him. For what is it that we have 
been expecting when, overcome by our troubles, 
we arraign the Divine goodness? Is it not 
bodily ease, worldly pleasures, money? And 
are these the prizes that would fitly reward 


1 Pesikta on Psalm xvi. 11. 
2 Psalm cxix. 71.—See Note VII. 2 See Note VIII 
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the noble life? Is the man who heroically 
crushes every sordid inclination, to be repaid 
in gold—he who sacrifices comfort at the call 
of duty, to have luxury after all for his reward 
—he who lives for God to be recompensed with 
the joys of the world? Such a dispensation 
would be unnatural, unmeaning. For duty 
means self-denial; and once let it be inspired 
by self-love, by the hope of winning earthly 
prizes, and it ceases to be duty. Ease and 
work, the service of God and sordid delights— 
the two things cannot be companions; one is 
the negation of the other. ‘This is the way 
of the religious life, say the Rabbins, ‘thou 
shalt eat thy morsel of bread with salt, and 
drink water by measure, sleep on the earth, 
and live a life of sorrow. Do this, and thou 
shalt be happy.’! A life of sorrow, and yet a 
happy one! a sublime paradox indeed. One 
guerdon only can we win in this life by obey- 
ing God; it lies in the very obedience. Let 
that be the reward we desire, and the desire 
will be granted, for it will fulfil itself. Then 
no disappointment can be ours; for even 
though we suffer, we shall heed it not, know- 
ing that if ease be not God’s pledge of love, so 
its denial is not the proof of His displeasure. 
When the prize is the soul’s peace, what 
matters it if body or mind be perturbed ? 


1 Boraitha of R. Meir. 
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When our thoughts are fixed on God, what 
can the world do to us? 

And this is the temper which has marked 
all the great ones of the earth since the birth 
of time. They have proved their nobility by 
a heroic disregard of themselves, by a contempt 
for their own pain, born of a reverence for the 
grandeur of their mission. For them all their 
woes have been dwarfed into utter insigni- 
ficance by the majesty of their life’s task. 
Adversity has been their spur, their strength, 
the material of their suecess— 


© To the spirit select there is no choice, 
He cannot say, This will I do, or that. 
* * * * * 
A hand is stretched to him from out the dark, 
Which grasping without question, he is led 
Where there is work that he must do for God. 
* * * * * 
Disappointment’s dry and bitter root, 
Envy’s harsh berries, and the choking pool 
Of the world’s scorn, are the right mother-milk 
To the tough hearts that pioneer their kind.’ 


Nay, suffering has been their badge—the sign 
of the Messianic nature which lives from age 
to age. The Prophets have been stoned in 
every generation, and the world has waded to 
happiness through the blood of its martyrs. 
One man’s death buying the life of the multitude 
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—the welfare of the race gained by individual 
self-sacrifice—the redemption of the world 
won by the anguish of the Chosen People— 
this is the everlasting ordinance, the legend 
written and rewritten above the history 
of mankind. The greatest benefactors of 
humanity have received only pain, contumely, 
death, as their recompence. But even those 
who have rendered less conspicuous service 
have still been martyrs. 


‘Most wretched men are cradled into poetry by 
wrong ; 
They learn in suffering what they teach in song.’ 


The truth is wider than its setting. Suffering 
makes the poet; but it likewise makes the 
true man. The Messiah in our legend sits 
among the afflicted, winning from his grief 
his quick sympathy, his power to comfort and 
to heal. So, out of the depths of their volun- 
tarily imposed sorrow have the elect of the 
earth drawn blessing for mankind. Those 
who have died at the stake have helped to 
regenerate the world by the force of their 
splendid example; but those, too, have re- 
deemed it who have laboured through life 
patiently and silently to console the stricken, 
to uplift the fallen, to enlighten the ignorant. 

Here is the martyrdom that is possible for us 
all even in this prosaic age. It lies in sitting 
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with the lowly and the suffering outside the 
city gates, in dwelling with the outcasts. It 
lies in the forgetfulness of self in one over- 
whelming desire to be a friend to the forsaken, 
to be a hope to the despairing, a solace to the 
sorrowing. Who will take this yoke upon 
himself—the yoke of the Kingdom of Heaven? 
Who will serve God all his days by devoting 
all his days to the service of man? Who will 
voluntarily choose for himself the Messianic 
sorrow, the sorrow for others, the sorrow that 
bows down the heart to the afflicted and the 
sinner, the better to raise them near to a 
Heavenly joy, a Heavenly life? It is no light 
task. Yon rich man, wrapped in his cloak of 
selfishness, plays the easier part. He knows 
no pain, save that of self-pity. But let him 
go, with his gold and his joys, revelling in a 
life that is no life. You and I will choose the 
harder, the nobler path. We will do our share 
of the work of speeding the Golden Age, 
which will come to us by no waving of a 
magic wand, but slowly over the road painfully 
paved by the incessant toil, the fidelity to the 
best. ideals, the self-sacrificing love, of each 
human soul, 
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‘I have set my bow in the cloud, and it shall be for a 
token of a covenant between me and the earth. ... And 


the waters shall no more become a flood to destroy all flesh.’ 
—GENESIs ix, 13-15. 


HERE is no more striking illustration 
ac of the vast difference between the 
religion of the Bible and that of the ancient 
pagan world than is afforded by their respec- 
tive explanations of the rainbow. A pheno- 
menon so remarkable would naturally excite 
the wonder and the curiosity of primeval man. 
Its mystic beauty, the rarity of its appearance, 
the fact that it had the heavens for its scene, 
almost inevitably invested it with a super- 
natural significance. The old mythology, as 
we know, discerned a god in every wonder of 
Nature ; and therefore it is not surprising to 
find that for the ancient Greeks the rainbow 
was the visible representative of a golden- 
winged maiden who attended the Lord and 
Mistress of Heaven, and carried their messages 
to mortals. According to one account, Iris is 
actually changed into the beautiful rainbow as 
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a reward for her services ; according to another, 
the rainbow is but the glittering ladder by 
which she descends from the sky to do her 
errands on earth. Now, contrast this myth, 
graceful, yet lacking the true religious spirit, 
with the interpretation of the rainbow given 
in Genesis. Here the phenomenon is made 
to tell a story of the Divine love for all 
the world—a story which breathes comfort 
into every heart that opens to receive its 
message, 

The Deluge has done its grim work, and all 
the earth is a waste. It is with consternation 
and utter misgiving that Noah, on emerging 
from the ark, looks upon the silent scene. 
The Divine voice reassures him ; never again 
will this awful visitation light on the world. 
He may resume his toil in the certainty that 
it will no more be rendered vain by so destruc- 
tive a scourge. The desolating rain is over 
and gone, and in the heavens the many- 
-coloured bow is shining. That bright arch, 
in its splendour and in the time of its 
appearance, is a fitting symbol of God’s 
consoling promise: ‘I have set my bow in 
the cloud, and it shall be for a token of a 
covenant between me and the earth. 

And the waters shall no more become a flood 
to destroy all flesh.’ 

According to this conception, the rainbow 


—_—_— 
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is not a goddess or the pathway of a goddess, 
but a pledge of the Divine mercy. It bears the 
tidings of God’s love, not to one individual, 
but to the whole human race. It tells not 
of a reward given by the Heavenly Powers 
to a personal attendant, but of encourage- 
ment and solace vouchsafed from Heaven 
to every generation of those who toil and 
struggle and suffer in this world of trial. 
Alike in its exalted conception of the 
Divine nature, and in the breadth _it assigns 
to the Divine sympathy, the Biblical inter- 
pretation of the rainbow is incomparably more 
sublime than that of the heathen mytho- 
logy.1 

But the full measure of the superiority is 
only realised when we try to extract from the 
two accounts some lesson that may be helpful 
to us in our life. What ennobling or sustain- 
ing truth does the pagan. myth teach? I can 
find none. The Yainbow is made to image a 
being as fair as itself, and like itself dwelling 
on high. And that is all, Turn to the 
Scriptural page, and the rainbow becomes the 
vehicle of an inspiring message. For_the 
promise, of which it is the token, is not for an 
age, but for all time. The assurance that the 
destroying Deluge will not Féturn-is whispered 
not merely to Noah, but to all his descendants, 


1 See Note IX. 
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to all the people of the earth wherever and 
whenever they may live. 

Nay, in the widest sense is this true. The 
devastating waters, concerning which God has 
made with men His covenant of mercy, are 
the waters of sorrow. These, too, have their 
bounds set them by the Divine hand. To 
them the fiat goes forth: ‘thus far and no 
further, and here shall thy proud waves be 
stayed.’ The torrent of affliction may swell 
and rise, and toss the heart on its heaving 
bosom; but God sits above the flood, en- 
throned for ever, and under His restraining 
hand it is suffered not to overflow, nor to deal 
utter ruin. This_is the message of the rain- 
bow —that smile set in the stil] frowning 
heavens. It is the message echoed by the 
Psalmist’s confession: ‘God hath chastened 
me very sore ; but He hath not given me over 
unto death,’! 

As it not true? Are there not limits to the 
desolating power possessed by the troubles of 
life? We all have to suffer—some of us ter- 
ribly. But does not a wondrous force uphold 
us in our affliction, and save our souls from 
going down to the pit? Troubles which, 
when we look at them from afar, we feel 
certain will crush us, find us, when they come, 
wondrously armed with the strength to bear 

Psalm cxviii, 18. 
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them. We are like him of whom the poet 
sings, whose 
“... resolve 
Upbore him, and firm faith ; and evermore 
Prayer from a living source within the will, 
And beating up thro’ all the bitter world, 
, Like fountains of sweet water in the sea, 
\_ Kept him a living soul.’ 
= 


We hear of those upon whom there has fallen 
some sorrow which seems calculated to destroy 
all the worth oriie He will never be the 
same man, she will never be the same woman 
again ’—so we exclaim. And yet, though the 
stricken ones reel under the blow, they do not 
fall, or if they fall, they rise again. Some 
secret well-spring within is opened, and pours 
forth its healing stream. After the lapse of 
many days the wound is healed; and save for 
the dull, intermittent pain of memory, life is 
almost what it was. There is nearly the old 
zest; and if the former joys have lost their 
power to please, others spring up and take 
their place. We speak of this magic force as 
the soothing influénceOf Time; would it not 
be more just to call it the mercy of God? 
___1 do not say that there are no ruined lives, 
no broken hearts. But they are rare excep- 
tions, and their limited number might have 
been smaller still, if recourse had been had to 
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the fountain of strength and salvation which 
God has placed in all the souls He has made, 
If the afflicted one has gone down in the 
waters, it is because he has not struggled with 
them. 

And it is the power so to struggle which 
seems to me one of the most convincing proofs 
of the reality of the Divine mercy. I may not 
be able to explain the sadness which steals 
over life at times like the sombre tints that 
clothe vegetation in the autumn. I do not 
pretend to explain it. But how can I impeach 
the Divine goodness on its account when I 
remember that spring comes as often as 
autumn, that in the fabric of human ex- 
periences the golden threads are at least as 
numerous as the darker—nay, that with sorrow 
there is ever given the power of overcoming 
it, the power of recovery ? 

No life is utterly forlorn ; no soul, however 
storm-tossed, is utterly forsaken of God. The 
truth crept into the heart of Noah when, 
oppressed by the destruction wrought by the 
Flood, he raised hiseyes and saw the rainbow 
lighting up the sky. And we of to-day may 
gather the comforting tidings literally from 
the same source. Quite recently I perce 
to pass through one of the most crowded parts 
of London, when of a sudden, a rainbow of 
wondrously intense colour and of unusually 
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perfect form became visible, and changed the 
whole prosaic scene. It was marvellous to see 
little knots of busy people, their eager move- 
ment arrested, their worldly preoccupations 
forgotten for the moment, standing in admira- 
tion before the gracious apparition. The 
rainbow lingered but for a brief space, and 
then slowly faded away. But it remained 
long enough to tinge with a Divine splendour 
the homely face of the city, to cheer many a 
heart with a vision of rare beauty, nay, to 
create the thought that God does not abandon 
any part of His world, or wholly sever the 
bonds of love that link Him to His human 
children. There is no life so gloomy, but 
some rays of comfort shall steal in to illumine 
it; and though a whole city-full of rebellion 
and sin separate God from men as with a thick 
cloud, yet shall that barrier be pierced again 
and again by the sweet tokens of His mercy. 
This is the unchanging law, which shall endure 
when all else shall change—a law unchange- 
able as God Himself. ‘For the mountains > 
may depart, and the hills be removed; but 
my loving-kindness shall not depart from thee, 
neither shall my covenant of peace be removed; 
saith the Lord that hath mercy on thee,’ 1 
And this covenant of peace is visible not 
merely in the strength that springs up within 


1 Isaiah liv. ro. 
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each suffering heart, but in the loving deeds 
that may help to call it into being. It is not 
only the power given to you and me to tise 
out of the wreck of shattered hopes and joys, 
but the human hand that ofttimes is put forth 
to lift us up, which proves the ancient promise 
to be still a living one. It is a quaint idea of 
the Rabbins that in an age conspicuous for 
righteousness the rainbow is not visible ; the 
virtuous, they say, are a sufficient sign that 
God remembers His covenant.1_ And “truly it 
is man’s mercy to man that is the most 
eloquent witness of the Divine love. Every 
pang assuaged by human agency, every sooth- 
ing, encouraging word that is spoken to still 
the complaining, to strengthen the despairing, 
spirit, every deed of true charity, every grasp 
of a friend’s hand, every ray of light that falls 
upon our life from the soul of our beloved, is 
a manifestation of God’s mercy. Those virtues 
of men and women, by the exercise of which 
they bless one another, are as truly God’s 
angels as are the tranquillity and the strength 
that will sometimes mysteriously find their way 
into our disquieted hearts, coming we know 
not whence. 

We are apt to forget this truth, to separate 
the beneficent activities of humanity from the 
other phenomena of life as something in which 


1 Kethuboth, 77 4; Yalkut, § 6r. 
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God has no part. Weare even tempted to say 
that man is better than his Maker, and that it 
is only human goodness that saves the world 
from being altogether evil, life from being 
altogether a failure. But_who has placed in 
our hands this power to bless, but He who has 
made us? Shall we deny to Him who has 
fashioned the human heart the authorship of 
the emotions—the pity and the love—that 
uplift it? Is man’s nobility the one thing in 
a whole universe which owes not its origin to 
God? No; whenever we raise our thoughts 
in gratitude for Heaven’s mercies, let us not 
forget to include among them the kindly 
deeds which help so largely to make life not 
only noble, but bearable. The rainbow is set 
in the heavens, but its ends touch the lowest 
parts of the earth—nay, it seems to rest on 
the earth, and to be built upon it as a founda- 
tion. And so the signs of God’s love are 
chiefly to be discerned in human love, and 
the all-encompassing arch of the Divine mercy 
is reared upon the commonplace, yet ennobling 
deeds of kindness which men perform to one 
another in this earthly life. 

It is a truth worth remembering; for it 
‘deepens our sense of the Divine goodness ; it 
gives an added beauty to God’s great scheme. 
Not in the splendour of external nature, not 
in the-toveliness of earth and sea and sky, not 
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in the natural provision for the needs of every 
living thing both great and small—not in these 
alone are the footsteps of a loving God to be 
descried, but in_every impulse that bids man 
help to lift the burden from the bowed 
shoulders of his brother, in every beat of 
the heart that throbs with sympathy for 
another’s needs, another's woe. In olden 
days there comes to the Prophet a vision 
of the Divine glory, which he likens to the 
beauty of the rainbow. He falls on his face 
in adoration before this glimpse of a magnifi- 
cence so sublime. So, too, may we pay 
homage to the splendour of human goodness, 
that faint reflection of God’s glory, that rain- 
bow-like messenger of God’s love. There is 
nothing so beautiful in all the world ! 


1 Ezekiel i. 28. 
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‘Be thou a blessing.'"—GENEsIs xii. 2, 


HE words are a command as well as a 
promise. Abraham is offered the 
Divine love as the reward of a life lived for 
God; but from him, in turn, the gracious 
influences of human love are to stream forth, 
and fertilise a barren world. The two aspects 
of the meaning of the text are, in truth, 
identical. For the life that is blessed of 
the Lord must of necessity confer blessing 
on many other lives. Faith and obedience 
towards God, an overflowing sympathy for 
man—the conspicuous features of the Patri- 
arch’s character—are a torch from which many 
a darkened soul may gather the light it so 
sorely needs. Every noble life has, in its 
nobility, not only the seeds of its own joy, but 
the promise of nobility and rejoicing for the 
hearts around it. It is an example that 
silently encourages weaker souls to be strong 
—strong in faith, in self-surrender—a fountain 
of loving-kindness where those who are weary 
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and faint through affliction may drink and be 
refreshed. 

Thus it is, no doubt, that Abraham has come 
to be looked upon as a sort of apostle of truth 
and righteousness. Without any direct war- 
ranty from the text of Scripture, tradition, both 
Jewish and Mussulman, persists in representing 
his life’s work as of a missionary character. He 
is the great iconoclast, breaking in pieces his 
father’s images, bearding the idolatrous Nim- 
rod himself on his throne, and boldly calling 
upon him to acknowledge the true God. But, 
more than this—and here the legends are 
more obviously inspired by the Bible story— 
Abraham is the personification of all the 
gentler virtues. He lays out, we are told, a 
beautiful garden, and near it builds a guest- 
house with four doors facing the four quarters 
of the heavens, so that it may be open to every 
wayfarer, from whatever direction he comes— 
a guest-house like the ideal temple of the 
modern poet— 


*. . . always open-doored 


To every breath from Heaven ; and Truth and 
Peace 
And Love and Justice came and dwelt therein. 


The hungry are fed, the naked clothed, the 
sick lovingly tended. No one passes by with- . 
out receiving what he needs. And for these 
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merciful offices Abraham will accept neither 
recompence nor thanks. ‘Nay,’ he says, ‘ give 
thanks not to me, but to the Master of the 
house, the most High God, the Possessor of 
heaven and earth! And so, in the words of 
the Midrash, he brings near those who are far 
off, and leads them, in purity of belief and 
lowliness of spirit, to the feet of their Father 
in heaven.? 

And to us also is the command addressed 
with its twofold duty. Religious ourselves, we 
may help to deepen the religion of those about 
us; possessed of a quick sympathy for human 
needs and sorrows, we may dispel some of 
the shadows that rest on other lives. We, in 
our turn, may direct some wandering soul to 
the real source of all its joys, to the true goal 
towards which it ought to press forward ; we, 
too, may plant in this earthly wilderness a fair 
garden, whose golden fruit shall gladden and 
refresh those that pass by ; we, too, may fling 
open the doors of our hearts on every side, and 
give rest and comfort to some of life’s weary 
pilgrims, whoever they may be, and whatever 
may be their trouble. These are the two 
aspects of our command, and about each I 
would say a word in turn. 

Upon every religious man and woman, as 


1 See Baring-Gould’s Legends of Old Testament Charac- 
ters, i, 215; Tanchuma on Gen. xv. z. 2 Yalkut, § 64. 
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upon the Patriarch of old, the duty is laid of 
being God’s missionary. They are to win 
souls for God, not necessarily by an aggressive 
propaganda, which too often repels rather than 
attracts, but simply by the quiet force of a 
beautiful example. But few of us are called 
upon literally to imitate the Patriarch’s active 
warfare in the cause of religious truth. Every 
true believer, by the very strength of his un- 
obtrusive belief, is a witness for Religion. He 
often does more to perpetuate and extend its 
reign than if he preached it at street-corners, 
or passionately appealed to each passer-by to 
save his soul. And his service becomes still 
more valuable when, as must happen in the 
case of every sincere believer, religion is the 
parent of righteousness, when faith in God is 
clearly the source of the virtues—the truth and 
the integrity, the gentleness and the purity— 
which mark the conduct of everyday life. 
The indifferent, the sceptie, the scoffer—what 
can plead with these half as forcibly as the 
spectacle of a heart ennobled by faith—a 
heart ‘ fixed,’ like the Psalmist’s, ‘ trusting in 
God’ whatever may come, and gaining from 
its faith a sweetness and a power of renuncia- 
tion to which the godless life seldom attains ? 
And this is a blessing we may all confer. Let 
us not think that it matters nothing to any one 
except ourselves what we believe, or how little 
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we believe. It matters much. Not one of us 
lives his life alone. A multitude of ties binds 
us to our kind. Whatever our circumstances, 
though our friends be few, though we may 
have no influence, though we may not be very 
learned, there is one gift we share with the 
most richly endowed and the most influential— 
it is the power of being an example, a possible 
inspiration, We may all, as we go our way, 


©, . . leave behind us 


Footprints on the sands of time ; 
Footprints, that perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 
A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again.’ 


But there are clearly two sides to this truth, 
For good or for evil our lives help, however 
slightly, however imperceptibly, to mould the 
lives of others. ‘We have all a cure of souls, 
Every man is a centre of perpetual radiation, 
like a luminous body; he is, as it were, a 
beacon which entices a ship on the rocks if it 
does not guide it into port. Every man is a 
priest, even involuntarily ; his conduct is an 
unspoken sermon, which is for ever preaching 
to others; but there are priests of Baal, of 
Moloch, and of all the false gods. ... An 
evil example is a spiritual poison ; it is the 
proclamation of a sacrilegious faith, of an 
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impure god.’! It is a terrible responsibility, 
and yet a glorious one. We are warned against 
being careless in religion—against half-beliefs, 
against the indolence which will not be at the 
pains of formulating a clear-cut, vigorous 
creed, or of leading a pronounced religious life 
—warned against it by the recollection of the 
injury which this indolence will assuredly 
inflict upon those about us by confirming them 
in their scepticism and their indifference to 
the solemnity of life. But, on the other hand, 
we are exhorted to make our religion a real, a 
living thing, by the thought of the blessing 
which our very example may confer upon 
those who are still denied the consolation and 
the strength which God has laid up for the 
hearts that trust in Him. 


‘Thou knowest not what argument 
Thy life to thy neighbour’s creed has lent: 
All are needed by each one ; 
Nothing is fair or good alone.’ 


Nor is it only of those that are far off that we 
have to think, but of those, too, that are near. 
My brethren, there are little ones growing up 
about your knees, for whom you dearly long to 
secure the blessings of life. Foremost among 
those blessings set religion. It deserves the 
place of honour. But be careful that you your- 


1 Amiel’s Journal (English edition), i. 43. 
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selves have the boon, or you cannot transmit it 
to your children. You are their conscience ; 
they take from your lives the law which is to 
guide their own. If they are to grow up God- 
fearing, God-loving, the fear and the love of 
God must indispensably shine in your own 
conduct. You cannot be half-hearted in your 
belief, without denying them far more than 
half the blessings you would ensure them. 
You cannot be wholly on the side of God, 
without laying for them the foundations of a 
happiness for which in the after years they 
shall rise up and call you blessed. 

But this, as I have pointed out, is only one 
side of the meaning of the text. Still more 
obvious are the blessings which we may diffuse 
around us by loving deeds. Here, again, the 
very example we offer is a blessing ; for good- — 
ness is contagious, and every kindly act we 
perform is an eloquent voice calling upon 
others to imitate it. For is it not true that 
many a drowsy heart is awakened out of its 
lethargy, many a self-loving nature shamed out 
of its selfishness, by the spectacle of another's 
energy and devotion in the cause of humanity ? 
How fruitful in blessing, then, are deeds of 
kindness! How eagerly ought we to seize 
upon every opportunity of performing them, 
seeing that their beneficent influences are so 
wide-spread! You may have known what it 
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is, when going on your way one dark night, to 
feel a welcome gleam of light suddenly flash 
upon you, to illumine your road and cheer 
your heart. You go on, guided and gladdened 
by those friendly rays, for some distance, and 
then you find that they have come from a 
solitary candle set in a window. Just as far 
does a simple deed of love travel, with its 
blessed effects. How many souls may it not 
light up with enthusiasm for the service of 
man! How much peace and strength may 
it not instil into the heart it is designed to 
bless! A word in season spoken to the 
despairing, a hand-grasp that tells some 
sorrowing one that he is not forlorn, a good 
woman’s kiss that bids a weaker sister be 
strong and of good courage—how small are 
these things, and yet what may they not 
accomplish! They may become the turning- 
point of a life, and change it magically from a 
ruin into a fair fabric beautiful with hope. 

And we can all be instruments for diffusing 
such blessing. We have not to search far for 
the opportunities. True, we must first do the 
duty that is nearest to us—first satisfy the 
demands of our home-life, with the call it 
makes to us every day and every hour to 
promote by our self-denial the happiness of 
those who are dear to us, with its appeal to 
us to forget ourselves in order that we may 
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the better remember them. But these 
common duties, which claim more considera- 
tion than we are always ready to give them, 
need not exhaust our energies. There are 
still wider possibilities of blessing that are 
given to us all to realise. There is the 
world with its troubled waves, whose tumult 
only dimly reaches our ears in our peaceful 
homes — the world with its fateful storms 
and its human wreckage. Shall we not put 
forth at least a little way on that tempestu- 
ous sea, seeking some perishing brother 
whom haply we may save? The task is not 
so difficult as it seems. Not great deeds are 
we asked to do, but little ones. There are 
many who long to be helpful, yet distrusting 
their own powers, or lacking guidance, sit 
with folded hands while thousands are going 
down in the raging waters before their very 
eyes. They carry blessing in their hearts and 
hands, but, because they do not perceive the 
treasure they possess, it is as if they had it not. 
Why should they not be enlightened ? Why 
should all this fair flower of goodness, which 
might help in some degree to change the face 
of the world, be permitted to run uselessly to 
seed for lack of tending? Who will marshal 
these straggling forces burning with ardour 
for the good cause, and make them into a dis- 
ciplined, well-led army, ready to contend with 
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human woe? ‘Who shall begin the battle >’ 
was the question asked of God in olden times, 
and swiftly the answer came: ‘Thou.’! [ 
should dearly like to see this much-needed 
movement initiated within our own ranks, I 
should like to see a band of workers associ- 
ated with this congregation, who will pledge 
themselves to accept guidance as to the 
way in which they may turn benevolent, yet 
vague and barren aspirations, into practical 
and fruitful service. 

Little or no money is needed; for the 
miseries that chiefly cry for alleviation are 
those that money is powerless to reach ; what 
is needed is much helpfulness, much energy, 
much sympathy, much love. A Personal 
Service Guild, similar in principle, though 
not necessarily in details, to those established 
in some Jewish congregations in the United 
States—that is what I am suggesting—one 
whose members would take the work most 
congenial to them, and be ever ready to do it 
at the word of command. If the bread-winner 
of a family is without employment, swift feet 
would hasten to seek for it; if there is a sick 
person to be comforted, a neglected mind to 
be instructed, a solitary soul to be blessed 
with companionship, gentle hands would be 
outstretched to proffer the needed boon; if 


11 Kings xx, 14. 
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there is a downcast spirit to be upraised with 
a cheering word, there would be lips ready to 
speak it. So easily would such work fall within 
the powers of the meanest, that even children 
might take part in it. They might begin their 
apprenticeship to the work of love by under- 
taking, for example, to be kind to animals, 
and to persuade their companions to show a 
like consideration.1 

I would only remind you, finally, of what I 
have often ventured to tell you. The true 
value of our Sabbath meetings for Prayer is 
not to be measured by the passing fervour 
which they kindle in the worshipper, but by 
the ennobling effect they exert upon his life. 
If, as the result of our worship, our characters 
are strengthened, and our aims exalted, then 
indeed has it achieved its purpose. And 
never can its success be more signally demon- 
strated than when it inspires us to acts of 
self-sacrifice for the happiness of others, when 
it leads us to the dark places of the earth 
where pain and sorrow hold their sway, there 
to obey the command, ‘ Be thou a blessing!’ 


1 The Hampstead Personal Service Guild was estab- 
lished as the result of this appeal. 
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‘And Jezebel, his wife, said unto him, Dost thou now 
govern the kingdom of Israel? Arise, and eat bread, and 
let thy heart be. merry: I will give thee the vineyard of 
Naboth the Jezreelite.’—1 KINGS xxi. VE 


" / WILL give thee the vineyard ’—there 

speaks the masterful woman, the 
woman who is stronger than the man, and, 
alas, stronger for evil. Jezebel has been the 
type of female wickedness through the ages; 
but especially is she the type of the wickedness 
which irrevocably ruins the morally weak, 
and, while they are hesitating on the brink of 
sin, gives the fatal impulse that hurls them 
into the abyss, Ahab, the king, despite his 
magnificence, his many cities, his famous 
palace of ivory, is a miserable man ; for he 
has set his heart on one poor vineyard, and 
cannot have it. Naboth, its possessor, will not 
sell his patrimony. In utter wretchedness 
this pitiable king takes to his bed, turns his 
face to the wall, and refuses food—the very 
type of the man whom insidious temptation 
finds an easy victim. His wife enters, and 
learns the cause of his sadness—learns it to 
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scoffat him. He, the Sovereign, to be cheated 
of his heart’s desire by a man’s obstinate 
scruples! Those scruples—nay, the man 
himself—are impediments he may sweep 
away with a wave of his hand. How ridicu- 
lous to grieve because this vineyard has been 
denied him! The denial only points out the 
way of getting the coveted prize. But Ahab 
is clearly not of the stuff of which murderers 
are made. Jezebel is cast in a different 
mould. She will take the necessary steps. 
‘ Arise, and eat bread, and let thy heart be 
merry: J will give thee the vineyard.’ She 
is true to her word, but at what a cost! She 
gives him the vineyard, but takes from him 
for ever his peace of mind. This one crime, 
in which he has suffered himself to be the 
passive accomplice, pursues him all his life. 
Nay, it is with him after death. It ruins his 
career; it gives his blood to be licked by the 
dogs. This fatal ascendency of an unscrupu- 
lous woman is his total undoing. Grimly true 
are the words of the historian: ‘There was 
none like unto Ahab, who did sell himself to 
do that which was evil in the sight of the 
Lord, whom Jezebel, his wife, stirred up.’ 
There was the source of all the sin and the 
suffering: the power of the wife over the 
husband, exercised for evil—the degradation 
of a weak man into a bad man by a woman’s 
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hands. One is irresistibly reminded of the 
kindred tragedy limned by the greatest of 
English dramatists. But for his wife’s prompt- 
ings Macbeth might have been innocent of 
overt crime to the end. Hardened warrior 
though he is, his mental fibre is weaker than 
hers, or let us say his conscience is stronger. 
She, with her ‘undaunted mettle,’ is the one 
spur that pricks the side of his intent, and 
moves him to the horrible deed which is to 
give him what she calls ‘ the ornament of life.’ 
The ornament of life! The whole blood- 
curdling story reveals the cruel irony of the 
words. Like Naboth’s vineyard, the crown on 
Macbeth’s head, far from being the ornament, 
becomes the hideous blemish, the very curse 
of life. 

But more terribly pathetic even than the 
misery wrought in both cases is the spectacle 
of the evil genius taking the feminine form. 
The corruption of the man is sad enough ; 
but that the corrupting influence should pro- 
ceed from her who should and might have 
ennobled him, that he should be made cruel 
by the incitements of one whom Nature has 
marked out as the gentler, the more merciful, 
the more loving—this is pitiful, heart-break- 
ing. She who, by all the laws of her being, 
is destined to be an angel leading the man 
Heavenward, becomes a very devil, whispering 
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to him thoughts of crime; giving him hands 
to perpetrate it, dragging his halting feet 
down the fatal stairway of perdition. 

The picture is no isolated one. From Eve 
herself downwards the story of human degrada- 
tion is too often the story of feminine influence 
employed for sinister ends. The sin in Eden 
is typical. The fruit which the man regards 
as forbidden he devours at the instigation of 
the temptress. But happily the converse is 
also true. Capable of luring men to moral 
ruin, woman possesses the strength that may 
lift them to an almost illimitable ennoblement. 
Delilah is matched by Deborah, Jezebel by 
Abigail, Cleopatra the notorious by Cornelia 
the illustrious, the mother and inspirer of 
Rome’s heroes. And yet there are women 
who complain that they have no power, that 
they are defrauded of their right to sovereignty 
by a universal Salic law! They forget that 
rule often belongs less to the hands that 
actually hold the sceptre than to the power 
behind the throne, that the mind which in- 
spires actions, whether they be done in public 
or private, is far more truly their author than 
the agent that actually performs them. 

And this is woman’s part—the part for 
which Nature has clearly destined her. Un- 
suited for the rough work of the world, ill- 
adapted to battle with men for supremacy in 
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the political field, she yet wields immeasurable 
power in the quiet influence she exerts over 
her husband and her sons. She may have no 
hand in directly shaping the fortunes of a 
nation or a community; but indirectly she 
powerfully helps to mould them, for she is 
the builder-up of character in those about her; 
and character it is that makes the individual 
and therefore the people. ‘Woman’s king- 
dom’ is a familiar term; but who shall fix its 
limits? It is not the home only; it is the 
whole world. It is the mind and the heart of 
man, where lie the springs of the world’s 
destiny. ‘What, asks Emerson, ‘is civilisa- 
tion?’ and he answers, ‘The power of good 
women. It is a splendid prerogative; what 
can surpass it? Why, then, should a woman 
repine because the doors of Parliaments are 
closed against her, because convention will not 
allow her to enter the noisy arena of public 
life? She has empire enough to satisfy the 
greediest ambition—real empire, not the sem- 
blance of it. Let her not talk of women’s 
rights, for those are not rights which have to 
be won by wrong; and it is a wrong to drive 
men out of their own sphere, nay, to deface 
the feminine character, gentle, placid, equable 
—passionless save for noble enthusiasms—with 
the dust of political warfare. No; woman 
must look elsewhere for her vocation. Her 
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sphere is that of lofty suggestion. Nobly 
aspiring, she must imbue man with her ideals, 
and act through him. 

Listen to this story. In the time of St. 
Philip Neri, there was a nun who gave out one 
day that she had miraculously received the 
gift of prophecy. The Pope was at a loss to 
know how to regard her pretensions. While 
he was deliberating, Philip, who had just come 
from a journey, arrived, and learnt the Pon- 
tiff’s perplexity. Promising to solve the 
difficulty, he at once remounted his mule, and 
rode to the convent. When the nun came to 
him, he simply asked her to draw off his mud- 
stained riding-boots. She refused to perform 
so menial an office. Whereupon, hastening 
back to the Pope, Philip exclaimed : ‘ Be not 
disquieted, Holy Father; here is no inspira- 
tion, for here is no humility.’ ! 

We may attach this moral to the story : that 
the real woman—she who most truly fulfils 
the function of womanhood—is she who, re- 
fusing to assert her claim to a realm which is 
not hers, refusing to usurp a position in which 
she must boldly challenge the world’s gaze, is 
content to find her work in more quiet and 
apparently humbler paths. Secluded though 
they are, those paths are glorious. For what 
can be nobler than to be the conscience of a 


1 Quoted by Emerson in his essay on ‘ Worship.’ 
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child—a voice of alternate reproof and en- 
couragement—to be the inspirer of a husband, 
to win him for duty when self-interest claims 
him? Who can be stronger than the ‘strong 
woman, of whom the wise man speaks, whose 
strength finds its most eloquent witnesses in 
the fame of her husband, who ‘ sitteth among 
the elders of the land,’ in the reverence of her 
children, who ‘rise up and call her blessed’ ?! 
To a disciple, who has been disparaging the 
sex, a Rabbi replies, ‘It is enough that they 
train their little ones, and save us, their hus- 
bands, from sin.’? Enough indeed; for to 
guide two generations in the way of lifeis a 
splendid task—one whose importance, whose 
solemnity, cannot be exaggerated. 

Ah, my sisters, see to it that your efforts are 
worthy of this proud prerogative. For power 
implies responsibility. Wifehood, motherhood 
—what a weight of obligation do these terms 
suggest! According as a woman realises their 
meaning, or fails to realise it, does she make 
or mar the happiness of her dearest. The 
infant who reposes on her breast, who looks up 
to her with that perfect trust which is the 
secret of a child’s sway over our hearts—what 
is its life to be? Is it to be bright or dark, 
noble or base? It depends largely upon her. 
Humanly speaking, she holds her babe’s fate 


1 Proverbs xxxi, 23-28, 2 Yebamoth 63 a, 
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in her hands. Her instruction, her training, 
her counsel, may go far to lift him to the 
angels, or to consign him to the life of the 
brute. And observe that the alternatives are 
not merely influences that are positively good 
and positively bad, but firm and wise and 
vigilant guidance on the one hand, and loose, 
thoughtless, capricious treatment on the other. 
The seeds of a worthless life are sown as much 
by unwise discipline, or by no discipline, as by 
directly vicious training. How terrible, then, 
is the responsibility of the parent, of the 
mother especially, seeing that upon her 
devolves the task of fashioning her child’s 
disposition at a time when he is most impres- 
sionable! You have heard of the criminal 
who, on his way to execution, obtains leave to 
say farewell to his mother. He goes to her, 
and smites her on the cheek, saying, ‘ Hadst 
thou done thy duty, I should not be going 
forth to a shameful death.’ Ah! how much 
sin and woe may not be laid at the door of a 
mother’s folly, ay, even of a mother’s fond- 
ness! But, on the other hand, what nobility, 
what peace of mind, what joy has not sprung 
from a mother’s wisdom! A kiss from his 
mother made Benjamin West a painter ; just 
such a kiss has set a consecrating seal upon 
many a man’s life, and kept it from going down 
to the pit. Think of it, my sisters, and realise 
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the extent of your power, the sanctity of your 
mission. Think of it, and deem no thought 
too painful, no anxiety too deep, no effort too 
exacting, which you bestow upon the training 
of the little ones you have received from God. 
To them you have given life; crown the gift 
by teaching them to use life well—to their 
true happiness. Pray with all your might for 
help, for insight, for understanding, so that 
your motherhood may be a blessing to your 
children, not a curse, so that your memory 
when you have gone hence may be a constant 
inspiration, urging them to higher and yet 
higher peaks of goodness, a cherished flower 
kept alive by the warmth of their soul’s love. 
This is what is meant by being a strong woman 
—strong for good, not, as Jezebel was, for evil. 

But the more obvious lesson of our story is 
the one that is less frequently learnt. All 
women know that they ought to exercise a 
salutary influence as mothers; but only a few 
understand that they have to exercise it as 
wives. And yet what a wide sphere of noble 
achievement here presents itself! What can- 
not a strong woman do to deepen the good 
instincts of her husband, to fortify the weak 
points in his moral armour, to throw the deci- 
sive weight into the scale when he is oscil- 
lating between right and wrong! What may 
she not do towards making him a God-fearing 
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man, towards turning his indifference to re- 
ligion into unpretending, yet genuine piety ! 
The Bible speaks sometimes of wise women, 
with whom great men readily take counsel. 
Every wife may be a wise woman, whose di- 
rection her husband may find it his joy and 
strength to seek, not only in affairs of the 
world, but in the far weightier matters of the 
true life—the life that is led for God. 

‘You fancy, perhaps, as you have been told 
so often, that a wife’s rule should only be over 
her husband’s house, not over his mind. Ah 
no! the true rule is just the reverse of that; 
a true wife, in her husband’s house, is his 
servant ; it is in his heart that she is queen. 
Whatever of best he can conceive, it is her 
part to be; whatever of highest he can hope, 
it is hers to promise ; all that is dark in him 
she must purge into purity ; all that is failing 
in him she must strengthen into truth; from 
her, through all the world’s clamour, he must 
win his praise ; in her, through all the world’s 
warfare, he must find his peace.’ ! 

Ah, what may not a man do and become in 
a good woman’s hands! What may he not do 
and become in the hands of a weak woman! 
There are crises when a single word is enough 
to turn the whole current of a life into a noble 
channel; but let that word be unspoken— 


1 Ruskin: The Crown of Wild Olive, iii. 
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it may be a word of encouragement or of 
expostulation—and the stream rushes on, to 
dash itself against the rocks. It is often 
given to the wife to say that word. Living 
apart from the storm and stress of the world, 
she is less tempted; her finest instincts are 
less liable to be blunted by expediency, or 
clouded by passion. She can guide often by 
a touch so subtle as to be almost unfelt, by an 
influence which the object of it scarcely re- 
cognises as external. Where is the woman 
who will not essay to play such a part? For 
what prouder possession can a wife have than 
the ability to step between her husband and 
his baser self, than the consciousness that be- 
spattered though he is, in the fierce race of 
life, the soil can always be removed by her 
ministering hands, that in her he has a second 
soul, reinforcing with its impulse the feebler 
promptings of his own spirit? The Talmud! 
tells how Akiba, the great sage, once returns 
in triumph to his place, after a long absence, 
at the head of a legion of disciples. A crowd 
gathers to do him honour. Suddenly from the 
throng there rushes forth a woman, ragged, 
wan, hollow-eyed, and throws herself into his 
arms. The students would repulse her, but 
Akiba restrains them. ‘Forbid her not,’ he 


1 Nedarim, 50 a.; Aboth de R. Nathan, ed. Schechter, 
p- 82 a. 
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cries, ‘she is my wife, and what I am, and what 
you are, we have become through her ; she has 
been my inspiration.’ A proud moment for that 
patient, devoted heart, who had obtained her 
reward at last! And what woman may not 
experience moments of almost equal ecstasy ? 
She has but to be strong, to be true to her 
mission as the helpmate of her husband, to 
aid in preserving his integrity when its 
stability is sorely threatened, to ery, when he 
is discouraged and sad because rectitude is 
hard to keep in this crooked world, ‘ Let thy 
heart be merry : I will give thee the vineyard’ 
—the pleasant vineyard of a conscience at rest 
—and the hour of her triumph is come. She 
has been his salvation. She has risen to the 
level of her womanhood. She has tasted the 
sweets of power—power far transcending in 
joyousness the might of the king on his 
throne —the power of one soul to imbue 
another with its own strength, and to lift it 
by magnetic force from earth to heaven. 


ART AND MORALS 


‘See, the Lord hath called by name Bezalel, the son of 
Uri, the son of Hur, of the tribe of Judah ; and He hath 
filled him with the spirit of God, in wisdom, in under- 
standing, and in knowledge . . . to work in all manner 
of cunning workmanship. And He hath put in his heart 
that he may teach.’—ExoDUs xxxv. 30-34, 


HE old-world artist of whom the text 
speaks —Bezalel, the designer of Israel’s 

first House of Prayer—is endowed not only 
with the artistic faculty, but with the power 
of imparting his sublime thoughts to others. 
The spirit of wisdom and understanding and 
knowledge which illumines his own soul, leaps, 
under the magie of his personality, to other 
souls, and sets them aflame. God, we are 
told, ‘hath put it in his heart that he may 
teach.’ This, too, is a gift of God to him 
this power of self-communication, of disclosing 
his beautiful dreams to others, of exalting 
them as he himself has been exalted. It is 
the endowment needed to complete and crown 
the artistic gift, to redeem it from sterility, 
For of what use is it to see the sublime, if the 
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vision is for ever locked up in the seer’s soul ? 
Of what use is it to be a master-spirit, and 
yet not to teach? The artist’s only true glory, 
his only true work, lies in revealing those 
higher peaks he himself has trodden in spirit, 
in lifting others, in however small a degree, 
nearer to God and duty. 

This is a position which will be assailed with 
a storm of denial, and from no quarter so 
fiercely as from the artistic world itself. ‘We 
have nothing to consider,’ say the painter, the 
sculptor, the playwright, ‘ but Art. She alone 
is our mistress. What we have to strive after 
is what is artistically true, not what is morally 
beautiful. Esthetics, not ethics, is our all- 
sufficient guiding principle.’ This is what we 
are told nowadays in language so different 
from that of the old Bible teachers, who saw 
in every great intellectual endowment the 
gift of God, and in every artist a prophet— 
nay, in language so different from that of a 
Giotto, a Dante, a Michelangelo, who lived 
and wrought only that they might teach: the 
most exalted of all truths, and spread a love 
of the beauty that is divine. Alas for the 
contrast between the old and the new! Alas 
for the anomaly by which an age like ours, 
conspicuous for material and scientific pro- 
gress, should have as its other characteristic 
so great a decadence in the artistic ideal! 
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For not only is it true that an un-moral, 
which so easily degenerates into an immoral, 
Art, means the loss of a splendid opportunity 
for uplifting the world, it is also true that a 
harrow conception of the function of Art 
means a lack of moral depth in both artist 
and public. A low artistic ideal is the 
symptom of a low ethical ideal. Art has 
never really flourished in a morally degenerate 
age ; for it has had no congenial soil to nourish 
it. And thus the artist is the mirror of his 
time. If he works under a deep sense of the 
solemnity of his gift and his mission, if he 
remembers always that ‘truth and goodness 
and beauty are but different faces of the same 
All"! and that therefore he must seek to 
embody only that true beauty which reveals 
and inspires goodness, then his age is an age 
of high moral endeavour in all things, and, 
in prophetic phrase,? wisdom and knowledge 
and the fear of God are indeed the stability 
of his times. But if, on the contrary, he flings 
to the winds all thoughts of responsibility to 
a Power higher even than his Art, if the 
beauty he would embody is the false, dead 
beauty into which no breath of a divine life 
has been breathed—then be sure that a 
debased conception of duty is the note of 
his day, and that his own materialism is 

1 Emerson on Beauty. 2 Isaiah xxxiii. 6, 
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but the reflection of the materialism of his 
generation. 

Well, if this be so, what are we to say of 
the ethical character of our age as it is re- 
vealed by contemporary Art? Can we truly 
affirm that there is no perceptible decline in 
the artistic ideal? Compare the average work 
of the modern painter with that of his pre- 
decessor of only a century back. Beauty there 
ne still is of a sort, fidelity to technical rules, 
A) unquestionable skill; but is the tone as dig- 

nified, the purpose as pure? Make the com- 
parison with the works of the great masters 
of the Middle Ages, and the contrast is more 
striking still. We look in vain for that 
revelation of the consciousness of a sacred 
mission, for that inspiration in the larger 
sense of the word, of which the message 
uttered with brush and canvas by the painter- 
prophets of olden days so eloquently tells. 
We read of Michelangelo leading a life 
of rigid self-denial such as the Talmudic 
Rabbins! were wont to prescribe as the true 
life for the followers of the Torah, almost 
literally eating bread with salt and drinking 
water by measure, sleeping on the earth and 
living laborious days; for often, we learn, he 
was satisfied with a piece of bread, which he 
would eat while he went on working; he 
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would frequently lie down in his clothes and 
rise after a few hours’ sleep to go on with 
his labour.. To him might well be applied 
the lines of the modern poet: 


‘How spread their lures for him in vain 
Thieving ambition and paltering Gain ! 
He thought it happier to be dead, 

To die for beauty than live for bread.’ 


Nay, do we not know how Michelangelo 
strove to ensure for his countrymen that 
freedom and justice, the glory of which he 
figuratively extolled in some of his greatest 
works?? What parallel to this sustained 
patriotism, this splendid self-denial, has the 
modern artist to offer? The most successful 
of recent novels? contains a description, evi- 
dently truthful, of Parisian artist-life, in which 
a reckless self-indulgence is the central 
feature. One man forms the exception to 
the general debasement ; but his nobility of 
character only accentuates the degradation of 
his companions. Is it necessary to ask what 
sort of pictures such men can produce? For 
the stream rises no higher than its source, 
and the artist can put no more into his 
work than he has in his own soul. If the 

1W. S. Lilly: Chapters in European History, chap. v. 
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soul is debased, the work, too, must be vile. 
Modern French art supplies only too many 
instances of this mournful truth; and it is 
modern French art, with its distorted aims, as 
well as its undoubtedly brilliant execution, 
which is finding wider homage in this country 
year after year. We have only to think of the 
latest phases in the history of English paint- 
ing and of the English drama, in order to 
recognise the truth of this assertion. 

I say that this decadence in Art means 
moral decay, none the less real because it is 
slow. I say that the Art which scorns all 
point of contact with morals, which denies all 
responsibility as a teacher and knows no law 
but itself—nay, which evokes from the artist 
no real self-restraint, no recognition of the 
consecrating power of his gift, is a sterile Art 
which has missed its purpose. Nay, it is an 
Art that is doomed. It may be outwardly 
fair to look upon, but its fairness is as the 
hectic flush of the fruit with the canker at 
its core. It is told of Amiel, the Genevese 
thinker, that ‘he came to his desk as to an 
altar;’ for he found an ‘almost religious 
delight in the exercise of his power of 
sustained and concentrated thought.’! It is 
only such a feeling, which is at once self- 


1 Amiel’s Journal (English edition), Introduction, p. 
XXXVii. 
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worship and self-abasement, that can produce 
any abiding, because any genuine, any fruitful 
Art. 

And here let me not be misunderstood. I 
am far from saying that every artistic produc- 
tion, whether it be a picture or a play, a poem 
or a piece of sculpture, should necessarily have 
a direct moral purpose, that it should avow- 
edly set itself to preach a homily. All that 
I contend is that the artist should look upon 
his work as a possible moral teacher, and that 
therefore he should conceive it in such wise 
as to exclude all danger of debasing those 
whom it is intended to delight. That this 
sense of responsibility is not more vivid than 
it is, only proves how a passion for certain 
forms of Art or, worse still, a sordid self. 
interest, can blind keen-sighted men to the 
duty that is laid upon them by the most 
familiar facts. Think of the hundreds and thou- 
sands of untutored working people who crowd 
the Exhibition of the Royal Academy on a 
popular day, or who flock to some collection of 
pictures at the East End ; or think again of the 
multitude whom no Church, perhaps no reli- 
gion, can claim, filling the theatres night after 
night; and then measure the folly, the guilt, of 
the painter or the dramatist who, not content 
with merely losing this splendid ethical oppor- 
tunity, deliberately makes the occasion one for 
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ministering to evil thoughts and desires. The 
artist disclaims responsibility; he cannot do 
it without passing sentence upon himself. He 
calls himself the apostle of truth; but how 
can that be a delineation of the truth whose 
effects are morally false? Nay, what is truth? 
Is it what the eye sees? is it not rather what 
is discerned by the soul? The Art that is 
worthy of its name, will pluck the truth from 
the darkest depths, summon beauty from amid 
the most sordid surroundings. It is possible to 
treat morally of immorality, to tell a tale of vice 
in such a way as to make it hateful. Every- 
thing depends upon the spirit in which the 
artist works. It is not the medium he employs, 
but the manner of its employment, that makes 
his effort either shameful or sublime. Beneath 
his touch ugliness may be transformed into 
beauty, beauty distorted into ugliness. It is 
the latter method which is chosen by the so- 
called realism of modern times. Its portraiture 
of the lower side of human nature too often 
panders only to a low curiosity, and when its 
theme is beauty it is the fictitious beauty that 
appeals for its supremacy to the verdict of the 
senses. 

It is because Art persists in mistaking its 
function, because it cannot measure its own 
greatness, that it fails to exert its legitimate 
effect upon the morality of the age. And so 
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a mighty force, which in these days of irre- 
ligion might fight on the side of righteous- 
ness, either holds aloof or goes over to the 
enemy. It is a sad thought. You will ask 
why I press it upon you. You are not artists, 
you will say, and there is nothing in a state of 
decay, which affects Art no less than morals, 
that you can mend. But is this really so? 
You are part of the public, and with the 
public it finally rests to purge Art of its sickly 
fancies, to fill it with healthier, nobler dreams 
and a truer self-respect. Let but the patrons 
of the picture-gallery and the theatre declare 
that they will be content no longer with pro- 
ductions that degrade Art and morals simul- 
taneously, and with a true artistic revival there 
will be born a new ethical force. Then Art 
will prove itself an inspiration once more—the 
fruit of that spirit of God which uplifts its 
possessor, the source of ennoblement for the 
thousands who are consoled and gladdened by 
its manifestations. Once more the Beautiful 
will be the Good. The artist will resume his 
rightful place among the elect. He will be 
the teacher, the prophet, proclaiming the 
truth—the truth he has won on the heights 
—and gaining for it the reverence and the 
homage of the world. 


‘SPEAK, LORD, FOR THY 
SERVANT HEARETH’ 


(A Sermon for Children) 
‘Speak, Lord, for Thy servant heareth.’—1 SAMUEL iii. 9. 


THINK it would be a good plan if, follow- 
ing an old Jewish custom, children were 
to learn by heart short texts from the Bible, 
and make them their mottoes. The words I 
have just quoted would make a beautiful motto: 
‘Speak, Lord, for Thy servant heareth” [ 
should like all of you to learn them by heart ; 
for they are words that were spoken by a child 
like yourselves, and they may be looked upon 
as having formed the motto of his noble life. 
You have heard in the Bible-lesson I read 
a few moments ago something about the 
child who spoke these words, and how he 
came to speak them. The child was Samuel, 
and, child though he was, his history is 
wonderful. His mother, in gratitude, had 
promised to give him to the Lord; and so, 
as soon as he was old enough to leave her, 
she took him to God’s house at Shiloh, where 
the Israelites used to meet for worship, and 
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left him there under the charge of the High 
Priest Eli. There, after a time, he was able 
to perform little useful tasks, and thus is 
spoken of in the Bible as ‘ ministering unto 
the Lord.’ A rather grand description, you 
might think, of a child’s work. But though 
the tasks were little—one of them was to open 
and shut the doors of the holy House—they 
were useful, and they were done for God. 
The most earnest of grown-up ministers could 
not do better. One is reminded of the words 
in the Psalms,! <I had rather be a doorkeeper 
in the house of my God than dwell in the 
tents of wickedness; for the Lord God is a 
sun and a shield; the Lord will give grace 
and glory.’ 

Yes, the Lord will give grace and glory ; 
remember that, children. The humblest acts, 
which are all that a child can perform, become 
full of grace and glory—a splendid worship— 
when they are of service to others, when they 
are done for God’s sake. 

But in usefulness and virtue even children 
can ‘go from strength to strength’ They 
can go up higher in goodness, higher in God’s 
class, just as they can work their way up in 
school. The child Samuel was soon to discover 
this. He was not always to be a doorkeeper, 
to linger on the threshold of the Sanctuary, 


1 Psalm Ixxxiv. ro. 
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and know but little of the sublime things 
that were going on within. No doubt, the 
holiness of the place spoke already to his 
heart, and filled it with a vague sense of 
solemnity. But now the indistinct murmurs 
were to cease, and a clear voice was to take 
their place. God was going to honour this 
child by speaking to him. You have heard 
how it happened. Samuel lies down to sleep 
one night, when in the solemn stillness of the 
holy House he hears his name spoken, ‘Samuel, 
Samuel.’ He does not know that the voice 
is God’s; how should he, for he is but a child ? 
He runs to Eli, but it was not he that had 
called. A second time and a third the same 
thing occurs. ‘Samuel, Samuel, says the 
voice. ‘Here am I, the boy cries in turn to 
Eli. Then the old priest understands. He 
tells the child what he is to do, what he is to 
say. And when for the fourth time the voice 
calls, it is to God that the child makes his 
reply, ‘Speak, Lord, for Thy servant heareth.’ 

Is not this a beautiful story? God, ‘the 
Almighty, Supreme and Awful Being,’ as we 
call Him in our prayers, the Maker and the 
King, not only of this vast world, but of 
myriads of yet vaster worlds that human eye 
cannot even see—this great God speaking to 
a little child, condescending to tell him His 
will, His plans; speaking, too, not in loud and 
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terrible tones that fill and shake the Universe, 
but in a still small voice that reaches only one 
heart. A beautiful story ; for God’s greatness 
is never seen so clearly as in the moment when 
He puts aside His grandeur, when He bends 
down and talks to little children, and blesses 
humble folk, and comforts the forsaken and 
the friendless and the poor.! 

But the story is most beautiful because it is 
true in the widest sense of the word, because 
it is a picture of what is going on every day, 
every moment. Do you think that Samuel is 
the only child that God has spoken to? Do 
you think that God spoke to children only in 
olden times, in the wondrous days of the Bible? 
No; He speaks to every child in every age. 
He is speaking to you, my children, always ; 
He is speaking to you now. You cannot hear 
Him, you will say; but so it was with Samuel. 
Three times he heard a voice, but knew not 
that it was God’s. He did not recognise it ; 
he thought it was the familiar voice of Eli. 
So, God is ever calling to you, but you do not 
know it. He speaks to you in tones that 
you are accustomed to, so that you may not 
be afraid ; but just because you are accustomed 
to them you fail to see that it is really the 
great God that is calling. I do not mean, of 
course, that He speaks to you in words, but 

1 See Note X. 
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in acts and things. For you will easily see 
that it is possible to express what one means, 
without speaking. Think how much we our- 
selves can say in a smile or a frown, a sob or 
atear. The joy that no tongue can describe 
may be revealed in one bright glance; a 
piteous look may tell the anguish of a life- 
time. Nay, some of you know the compositions 
of the great musician, Mendelssohn, which 
he has called Songs nithout Words. He has 
written the music, and left it to tell its own 
tale, to be understood by each heart in its 
own way. This is God’s plan too. He is 
ever calling to us, but He never utters a 
syllable. The whole universe, the whole of 
life, is full of songs without words—songs tell- 
ing all kinds of wonderful things about God, 
that differ with the ear that hears the music, 
and the heart that cherishes it. 

For children— children who will only listen 
—God has a special message suited to their 
tiny minds and their little lives. The most 
familiar things, as I have said, speak that 
message. God calls to you in the wonders of 
earth and sea and sky. In the radiant sun 
by day and the countless stars by night, in the 
mighty waves that toss the big ship like a toy, 
in the lofty mountain clad with eternal snow, 
in the marvels that most of you have seen, and 
all of you have read about, He calls to you, 
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and tells you of His power. He bids you see 
His wisdom too. He bids you see it in 
the wonderful way in which He has made 
all living things, both great and small, and 
gives them their food in its due season, and 
saves them from perishing. The delicate wing 
of the fly that sails so swiftly through the air, 
the great trunk of the elephant that tears up 
the forest trees by the roots, the industrious ant 
that stores up her food during the summer in 
readiness for the winter’s scarcity, the clever 
bee; that builds the honeycomb—a palace of 
sweetmeats such as story-books tell of, only 
real—nay, you yourselves, with your thinking 
minds, your beating hearts, your hands that 
can grasp and write and sew, your feet so 
slender, yet able to support your bodies and to 
keep them from falling, your eyes that look 
out on the world and tell the brain all they see 
—all this God has made, and in all He reminds 
you of His wisdom. <‘Fearfully and wonder- 
fully am I made,’ cries the Psalmist, ‘and that 
my soul knoweth right well.’! Love, too, is 
God’s message. The birds that make you 
glad with their gladness, that delight you with 
their music, the flowers that look so fair, that 
smell so sweet, the sunset whose splendour no 
painter can imitate with all his colours, the 
beauty of the country-side — all things in 
1 Psalm cxxxix. 14. 
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Nature that please and charm and gladden— 
tell you that God is kind and good. Nay, 
never has He shown His love more plainly 
than in giving you loving parents, who are 
ever thinking how they may make you happy, 
how they may save you from the slightest 
harm—ever, in the words of Scripture, keeping 
you as the apple of their eye. 

Thus, then, does God call to you. If you 
do not recognise His voice, it is because, like 
Samuel, you have not been used to listen for it. 
And yet the tiniest things that God’s hands 
have made declare the loving-kindness, the 
wisdom and the might of the Heavenly Father, 
with a voice as loud as a trumpet’s. You have 
only to tell these things to speak to you, and 
they will obey. All Nature is an enchanted 
land ; every flower and tree and creature will 
change into a fairy, and tell you all sorts of 
secrets, make the most beautiful promises, give 
you the best advice, if you only have the 
magic wand. 

And what is that wand? It is a thought- 
ful mind and a loving heart. Only think 
about God, and He will speak to you. Look 
for Him—look for Him in the objects you 
are always seeing in the heavens above and 
on the earth beneath, in yourselves, your 
lives—and you will find Him. He will tell 
you about Himself and of your duty. He will 
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promise you happiness, and show you how you 
may gain it. But if, after you have found 
Him, He is to stay with you, if, having begun 
to speak to you, He is to speak to you always, 
you must have love in your hearts, and 
reverence and obedience. For what is the use 
of God calling to you if you do not answer? 
What is the use of hearing Him call if you do 
not obey His voice? Far better not to have 
the magic wand that changes dumb Nature 
into thousands of speaking tongues, if we 
rudely and wilfully disregard what they say. 
No; we must hear, and obey. It is not enough 
to feel good, one must be good, which is a 
much harder task—a task that demands con- 
stant watchfulness, constant battling with our 
own inclinations and wishes, constant denial to 
ourselves of what we like most. Calling to the 
child in our story, God utters his name twice, 
‘Samuel, Samuel.’ Our wise men say that 
one word was a token of love, the other a call 
to activity. In such wise does God call to 
each of you. ‘Child, child, He says, ‘I love 
you; if you would know how dearly, look 
around you, and see how I provide for your 
happiness every moment of your life. Be 
worthy, then, of my love. Be active; be 
resolute. Work; work to be wise, to be 
noble. Let every day, as it passes, make you 
stronger and taller—stronger in fighting for 
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what is right and good, taller by being able 
to reach up nearer to heaven.’ 

And what should be your answer to this 
gracious message? Shall it not be Samuel’s ? 
—‘Speak, Lord, for Thy servant heareth.’ 
‘Speak, Lord,’ you must say, “ tell me more of 
Thy will and my duty. I am buta child, but 
I would do all that a child should do that loves 
Thee, and would prove his love. Thy servant 
heareth ; I would find my greatest delight in 
serving Thee—in serving Thee by serving my 
fellow-men. Thy works proclaim Thee good 
and wise; I would be good and wise too. I 
would be gentle and patient and truthful; I 
would strive to make others happy rather than 
myself. Speak, Lord; speak to me always, 
for the love with which Thou surroundest me 
I will humbly strive to repay with love.’ Ah, 
dear children, the best wish I can frame for 
you is that you may be endowed with the 
wisdom to feel this prayer, and with the 
strength to fulfil the beautiful longings it 
breathes. May God grant it! Amen. 


‘IT IS SOON GONE, AND WE 
FLY AWAY’ 


‘ The days of our years are threescore years and ten, or 
even by reason of strength fourscore years ; yet ‘is their 
pride but travail and nothingness ; for it is soon gone, and 
we fly away."—PSALM xc. Io, 


s OR it is soon gone, and we fly away ’— 

here the poet strikes one of those 
solemn, those sad notes which occasionally 
mingle with the joyous strains of Hebrew 
thought. It is a seemingly pessimistic ut- 
terance, which contrasts, but does not really 
conflict, with the wonted optimism of the 
Scriptures. The brevity of human life, the 
rapid flight of time that moves more swiftly 
than a weaver’s shuttle—this truth would 
naturally oppress the thinkers among the 
ancient Israelites no less than their contem- 
poraries among the Gentiles. But in their 
case the reflection is not suffered to be sterile. 
If it makes them sad, they will be sad to some 
purpose. Only for a moment does the Psalm- 
ist yield himself to melancholy ; speedily does 
his soul shake itself free from its despondency, 
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and soar upwards, toward God. If life is short 
even when longest, it need not be barren; if, 
when their threescore years and ten are ended, 
men fly away—fly away from this earthly 
scene like a bird that poises itself for a moment 
on the swaying branches, and then vanishes 
for ever, at least let those years be well spent. 
Their very fewness makes them all the more 
precious ; the aching sense of life’s emptiness, 
which comes to every thinking man and 
woman at some time or other, is a direct com- 
mand to make life full and fruitful and satis- 
fying. 

And so it is that the poet cries out from the 
depths of his sadness to God on high—cries 
out, not as the avowed pessimist would, against 
the cruelty which has made life a void, but as 
the religionist must, for the clear eye that dis- 
cerns life’s true purpose, for the strong soul 
that courageously realises it. ‘So teach us,’ 
he exclaims, ‘so teach us to number our days 
that we may get us a heart of wisdom. Teach 
us, O God, so to note the rapid flight of time 
that we may conceive the desire and the de- 
termination to use it wisely. Let the sense of 
life’s brevity beget in us neither a despairing 
inactivity nor a reckless self-indulgence, but 
energy and self-suppression. Let us catch 
these fleeting years of ours as they hurry past 
us, and compel each to yield some fulfilled 
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duty, to leave with us some blessing. For 
this is true wisdom; it is the one supreme 
philosophy which surpasses and comprehends 
all the rest.’ 

The Psalmist’s train of thought is one which 
peculiarly harmonises with the associations of 
a season of the year which the ordinance of 
the Synagogue has made a period of counting. 
The Mosaic command to number the fifty days 
that intervene between Passover and Pentecost 
is literally obeyed even now; for, night after 
night, the time that has elapsed since the 
Festival of Freedom is solemnly proclaimed in 
the synagogues. It is a fitting season, then, 
at which to speak of a wise treasuring of life’s 
opportunities. For this formal act of counting 
the days one by one, whatever the object 
with which it was originally instituted, may 
suggest and typify for us that wise numbering 
of all our days, of which the Psalmist speaks. 
There is something peculiarly impressive in 
this quaint rite, which the Synagogue still 
jealously preserves. Amid the deepening 
shadows and the impressive stillness of the 
night the voice rings out: ‘So many days 
since the great Feast. So many days gone— 
irrevocably gone, never to return,’ Surely it is 
as though yet another voice were crying out in 
the recesses of the soul: «So many days since, 
like the nation of Israel at the moment of 
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redemption, thou wast born, since thou wast 
launched on thy new-found world, free to 
work thine own will. So. many days gone 
out of thy life. What art thou doing with 
it? If it were to end at this moment, what 
would be the verdict passed upon it—success 
or failure? When the end does come, when 
the night settles down on thy soul at last, 
and thou art entering the valley of the 
shadows, what account wilt thou give of 
AGP 

For good or for evil the old ceremony is 
dying out. But the question it has always 
put to those who have taken part in it with 
sympathetic hearts is the one eternal question 
that is addressed to all of us whether we 
carry out the rite or not. It is an imperious 
question, which insists upon an answer: 
What am I doing with my life—this life of 
mine that is going so quickly, that was given 
to me, like every other of God’s gifts, in trust? 
It is a question which must present itself to 
all, however thoughtless and frivolous and 
selfish. If it come not at our invitation—our 
wise invitation—in times of peace, it will come 
unbidden in moments of turmoil, at some crisis 
when the citadel of self-love, in which we have 
intrenched ourselves, has been shaken to its 
foundations, when our easy-going philosophy 
has shrivelled up before some: scorching 
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trouble, and all the desirable things in which 
we have believed and trusted, and for which 
we have lived our life, have crumbled into 
dust. 

But whatever the moment at which this 
stern self-questioning is performed, it is sel- 
dom, I fear, that the answer is really satisfac- 
tory. For who is there that in his own heart 
can wholly approve of his conduct of life? 
Strive, as we may, to keep before us a noble 
conception of its meaning, we shall yet have 
to confess that in practice we have fallen short 
of it. Not that it is given to any man to 
reach his ideal. The sublime dreams that 
visit the noblest souls, and make their years 
resplendent with their inspiration, are for ever 
doomed to remain partly unfulfilled. Yet at 
least it may be said that these souls have 
striven to make their dreams true; and the 
endeavour is their crown. But what you and 
I and mortals of ordinary clay have to deplore, 
as we look back on the vanished years, is not 
the contrast between the actual and the ideal, 
but the chasm between the actual and the 
possible—between what we have done and 
what we could have done. It is lost oppor- 
tunities that we have to regret, the neglect of 
duties that lay about our daily path—in the 
home, in the place of business, in the work-a- 
day world—the thrusting aside of angel-hands 
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that were stretched out to touch ours, half- 
commanding, half-pleading ! 


“ What is the course of the life 
Of mortal men on the earth ? 
Most men eddy about 
Here and there—eat and drink, 
Chatter and love and hate, 
Gather and squander, are raised 
Aloft, are hurled in the dust, 
Striving blindly, achieving 
Nothing ; and then they die— 
Perish ! and no one asks 
Who or what they have been, 
More than he asks what waves 
In the moonlit solitude wild 
Of the midmost ocean have swelled, 
Foamed for a moment, and gone.’ 


In a modified sense the poet’s description 
applies to us too. We never rise to the height 
of life’s great argument. The years come and 
go, and bring us nearer to the end, but no 
nearer to the aim, of our pilgrimage. For all 
our threescore years and ten there is little to 
show save a harvest of weeds. Truly ‘ their 
pride is but travail and nothingness ; for it is 
soon gone, and we fly away.’ 

It is a melancholy thought. But the anti- 
dote is not to be found in railing at life, or at 
Him who gave it to us. If the vanished years 
have yielded little but disappointment, the fault 
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lies only with ourselves. The secret how to 
make life fruitful, and therefore satisfying, has 
been imparted to us; if we use not our know- 
ledge, we alone are to blame. We know that 
Duty is the key to the one all-embracing 
mystery—the mystery that lies in our living 
at all; yet it is anything but Duty that we 
take in our hands when we are building up 
the fabric of practical life. ‘What shall a 
man do to live?’ cries the old Jewish sage, 
and his own lips reply: ‘Slay himself’—kill 
all that is base and selfish and contemptible 
in his heart, and let the nobler elements grow. 
But too many of us adopt the directly opposite 
policy, and then wonder that life is empty—a 
failure. ‘What shall a man do to die?’ asks 
the same teacher, and again he answers him- 
self: ‘Live’—live as the world understands 
the word—live for the lower self, live the life 
that is but death.! 

No; for those who take the right view of 
it, life can never be disappointing. Pessimism 
and Religion are incompatible ideas. Base 
your conception of happiness on selfish enjoy- 
ment, and you build on the sand. A thousand 
chances will league themselves against you. 
Your wealth may take to itself wings, or breed 
only that insatiable longing for more which is 
poverty itself. Your pleasures may pall, and 
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beget a weariness that is truly misery ; or, after 
long wooing, they may visit you too late, when 
the physical capacity for enjoyment has fled. 
But base your happiness on self-renunciation, 
which, as Goethe has told us, is 


‘The burden of the eternal song 
Which every hour our whole life long 
Sings softly to us’ 


—base your happiness on the triumph of the 
nobler instincts in your breast, on the scatter- 
ing of blessings about you as you go, and you 
build on the rock. Though all the world’s 
malignant forces band themselves together 
against you, they can effect nothing. They 
cannot rob you of your integrity—your in- 
tegrity that is beyond the reach of every 
power in the Universe save your own will. 
You are master of your own fate. You come 
in very sooth, in power as well as in rectitude, 
as near to God as is possible for mortal man. 
Is not life worth living then? Who will wish 
to shuffle off this mortal coil, seeing that so 
many flowers are entwined with it—flowers 
whose beauty never fades, whose sweetness 
never cloys? Life becomes an object of desire, 
not a weary burden to be cast aside with a 
sigh of relief. 

And here we reach the essential distinction 
between the opposing views of life, held re- 
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spectively by the pessimist and the religionist. 
The one welcomes death as a release from 
misery ; the other greets it in the spirit of the 
earnest toiler, who hails the advent of evening 
as the herald of a repose that has been earned 
by work well done. The pious Israelite, as 
he numbers the days at this time of the year, 
counts, not to the Pentecost that is coming, 
but from the Passover that is gone. He looks 
back, not forward. And so it is with all those 
who make Religion the basis of their life’s 
philosophy, the true inspiration of their life’s 
work. They do not look forward to death, 
the liberator. When it comes in God’s good 
time they will be ready for it. If they antici- 
pate it with feelings that are free from dread, 
they are also far from awaiting it with longing. 
Their true mission lies here—in this world, with 
all its difficulties and sorrows ; and in conquer- 
ing them is the noblest task they can achieve. 
Effort, struggle—these are the elements out 


of which their glory is to be fashioned. - 


Rather do they look backward, counting the 
time that is gone, weighing its fruits, number- 
ing the hand-breadths by which it has brought 
them nearer to God.1 

Nor, lastly, will he who is penetrated by 
the true religious spirit be ever looking 
onward to the end of this earthly existence as 

1 See Note XI, 
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the beginning of the Heavenly one. He 
will dream at times of the bliss that awaits 
the liberated spirit ‘beyond these voices’— 
dream of it, and find comfort and courage in 
the vision. But still he will find his most 
frequent joy amid the elements of his daily 
life—in his work which, done nobly, is itself 
a blessing, in the ecstasy of the fight with 
evil, in the integrity which is the answer he 
flings back to the challenge of sorrow, in the 
glad weaving of a sublime pattern out of the 
commonplace threads of worldly experience. 
The celestial vision upon which his thoughts 
will chiefly dwell is that which may be real- 
ised on this earth—realised by his own right- 
eousness, which springs like a bright flower 
from the soil of the world—realised by the 
gleams of light that have stolen from his soul 
into many a darkened one, by the joy he has 
given to them that grieve, the peace he has 
brought to them that suffer, the strength, the 
salvation, he has bestowed on the feeble ones 
that were about to perish. For true is the 
. poetic saying, ‘’Tis Heaven must come, not we 
must go;’ assuredly Heaven must be here, 
built up by our toiling hands, before we can 
deserve to enter the City of God, the City 
Celestial. 

Ah, may we all come ever nearer to the 
realisation of this ideal! For then we shall no 
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more be sorrowful because of the emptiness of 
our life, or because of the swiftness with which 
it passes. ‘It is soon gone, and we fly away.’ 
Itis true. But we need not go till our work is 
done; and when we take wing it should be 
with no sob of grief, but with the happy 
song of the bird that turns towards a sunnier 
clime. 


NOTES 


Nore I. (page 35).—‘ Any one of the measures 
employed against the Jews would be enough to 
“convert ” three-fourths of the Christians of Russia 
to Shamanism or Buddhism in a week; and the 
circumstance that about six million persecuted and 
miserable wretches remain steadfastly faithful to a 
religion that causes their life to be changed into a 
fiery furnace without the angel to keep it cool, is 
the nearest approach to a grandiose miracle that 
has been vouchsafed to this unbelieving generation.’ 
—‘The Jews in Russia,’ by E. B. Lanin: Fort- 
nightly Review, October 1890, p. 498. 


Nore II. (page 45).—The Talmud (Menachoth, 
110 a) describes the Almighty as saying to Israel, 
‘Think not that in offering Sacrifice ye are doing 
My pleasure ; ye are doing your own.’ The text 
quoted in support of this idea is Levit. xix. 5: ‘Ye 
shall offer it at your own will.’ 


Nore IU. (page 46).—This view is expressed in 
the following parable :—A king has a son who has 
accustomed himself to eat unclean meats. The king 
determines that the prince shall henceforth eat at 
the royal table daily, thus preventing him from 
indulging his bad habit. So with Israel; he is 
given to idolatry, and, in order to wean him from 
the sin, the Almighty decrees that he shall bring 
his sacrifices to the Tabernacle. (Vayikra Rabbah on 
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Levit. xvii. 3.) Compare the following Talmudic 
sayings: “At present,” the Almighty says to 
Israel, ‘“ Sacrifice is thy atonement, but in the days 
to come I will pardon thee without Sacrifice ;” and 
thus it is written, “I, even I, will Myself blot out 
thy transgressions”’ (Tanchuma on Shemini). 
“He that studies and obeys the Torah, needs 
neither burnt-offering nor sin-offering’ (Menachoth, 
110a). ‘He that hath an ox ora dove may bring 
it as a sacrifice; but he that hath nought may 
bring words of penitence, for it is written, “‘ Take 
with you words, and return unto the Lord”’ 
(Tanchuma on Tsav). 


Nore IV. (page 46).—See Maimonides, Mort 
Nebuchim, iii. 80, and Abravanel’s Introduction to 
Leviticus. 


Nore V. (page 58).—‘ The precepts of the Torah 
were given solely in order to make men pure,’ is 
an aphorism of the Rabbins, uttered with especial 
reference to the dietary laws. (Bereshith Rabbah, 
chap. 44; Yalkut on Levit. xi. 2.) 


Nore VI. (page 126). —The Rabbins seem to have 
perceived this truth. The Almighty, according to 
the Talmud, appears once to Rabbi Eleazar ben 
Pedath, when the latter, who is very poor, asks 
how long he is to endure so much misery. ‘My 
son,’ is the reply, ‘wouldst thou have Me destroy 
the world for thy sake?’ (Taanith, 25a.) 


Nore VII. (page 137).—Compare Psalm xciy. 12, 
God’s three best gifts, says the Talmud, have been 
won through suffering: the Torah, the Land of 
Promise, and Eternal Life (Berachoth, 5a). 
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Nore VIII. (page 137).—‘ Chastisements of love’ 
is a favourite expression of the Rabbins. ‘Him,’ 
they say, ‘in whom God delights He crushes with 
affliction,’ and Isaiah liii. 10 is cited in support of 
the saying. See Berachoth, 5a. 


Nore IX. (page 144).—In the Greek mythology 
the rainbow is even a sign of impending calamity. 
It is ‘the arch which Zeus stretches from one end 
of heaven to the other to give warning of war and 
of deadly drought.’ (Cox’s Mythology of the Aryan 
Nations, i. 366). The Hindus and Chinese regard 
the rainbow in much the same light.—See Kalisch, 
Critical Commentary on the Pentateuch, ad loc. 


Nore X. (page 187).—Perhaps the Rabbins hint 
at this truth when they point out that in the Bible 
a reference to God’s power is again and again 
followed by words telling of His gentleness and 
pity. See Megillah, 31a. 


Nore XI. (page 201).—Suggestive is the saying in 
Sabbath, 30a: ‘At death a man loses the oppor- 
tunity of obeying the Torah and the commandments.’ 
The saying is prompted by the exclamation in Psalm 
exy. 17: ‘The dead praise not the Lord.’ 
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